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GOVERNOR ISAAC I. STEVENS. 





Governor Isaac I. Stevens, whose portrait is 
given on this page, was born at Andover, Mass., 
in 1818. He graduated from the U.S. Military 
Academy in 1839; served in the war with Mexico, 
and for gallantry at Contreras, Churubusco and 
at Chapultepec, was 
breveted captain and 





route he had surveyed. His graphic addresses 
were illustrated by a map upon which he showed 
how the isothermal lines make a great sweep to the 
northward beyond the Mississippi Valley, causing 
the climate of Oregon and the Puget Sound region 
to be milder in winter than that of Virginia.” 

In an address on ‘‘The Northwest,” delivered 





whole argument in behalf of the Northern Pacific 
Road, as it was afterward repeated in support of 
the bill chartering the company, and in the subse- 
quent appeals to the public for subscriptions to its 
stock and bonds. Some of his statements were 
received with a great deal of skepticism, but time 
has shown that they were strictly and conscien- 
tiously accurate. 
Among the effective 





major. From 1849 to 
63 he was principal 
assistant and in charge 
of the office of the 
U.S. Coast Survey at 
Washington. It was 
in March of the latter 
year that he resigned 
from the army to ac- 
cept the governorship 
of Washington Terri- 
tory. 

Governor Stevens 
conducted the pioneer 
survey of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, an 
account of which he 
published. To exem- 
plify Governor Stev- 
ens’ valuable aid to 
the Northern Pacific 
project in its early 
days, we make the fol- 
lowing extracts from 
the ‘‘ History of the 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
road,” written by E. 
V. Smalley, and pub- 
lished by G. P. Put- 
nam’sSons, New York, 
simultaneously with 
the opening of the 
road from the great 
lakes to the Pacific: 

‘Governor Stevens’ 
advocacy of the North- 
ern route, beginning 
immediately after the 
completion of his sur- | 
vey, continued until | 
his death. He was of 
an active, ardent turn 
of mind, and com- 
bined in his disposi- 
tion the accurate, 
practical habits of the 
trained engineer with 





GOVERNOR ISAAC I. STEVENS. 


work done by Gover- 
| nor Stevens in behalf 
of the Northern Paci- 
fic Railroad project, 
mention should be 
made of a letter he 
addressed from Wash- 
ington City to a rail- 
road convention 
which assembled at 
Vancouver, Washing- 
ton Territory, May 20, 
1860, to consider 
means for building a 
road from the Valley 
of the Columbia to 
Puget Sound. In this 
letter he gave so clear 
and condensed an ac- 
count of the Northern 
route, its distances 
and grades, as com- 
pared with the line, 
then projected, to 
Benicia, California ; 
its advantageous situ- 
ation in relation to 
the China and Japan 
trade, and the adapt- 
ability of the country 
it would traverse for 
continuous settle- 
ment, that the docu- 
ment, printed in 
pamphlet form, be- 
came a cyclopeedia in 
miniature, from which 
facts and arguments 
have ever since been 
drawn by the friends 
of that route. 

A single paragraph 
may be quoted he: ., 
to show that there 
was no lack of accu- 
rate knowledge con- 
cerning the habitable 








the boldness and ima- 

gination of a project- 

or of great enterprises. He could estimate with 
remarkable correctness the cost of constructing 
railroads through a wilderness, and speak with 
authority on gradients, tunnels and excavations, 
and, at the same time, he could make figures elo- 
quent, and illumine dry pages of statistics by the 
faculty of graphic presentation with tongue or 
pen. When he came East to attend the sessions 
of Congress, he wrote pamphlets and delivered 
addresses on the resources of the Pacific North- 
west and the advantages for a railroad’ of the 





in New York, in December, 1858, before the 
American Geographical and Statistical Society, 
Governor Stevens gave an admirable, thorough 
description of the entire line surveyed by him, 
from the Red River of the North to Puget Sound, 
the soil, scenery, climate, capacity of supporting 
population, facilities for railway building, etc. 
He showed that there was a difference in distance 
in favor of the Northern over the other routes 
surveyed, and also an advantage in the sum of 
ascents and descents. In short, he presented the 








character of the 

Northern belt nearly 

a quarter of a century ago, had the public been 
willing to be disabused of the current notion that 
the region was a hyperborean desert—a notion, 
by the way, which lingers in some minds even 
to this day, although there is now an unbroken 
line of settlements from St. Paul to Puget Sound. 
‘* Nearly the whole of the country on the North- 
ern route,” wrote Governor Stevens, ‘‘ is susceptible 
of continuous occupancy by our people. There is 
no such thing as a desert, properly so speaking, 
on the entire route. There are gaps or intervals 





where it is only a grazing country ; there are por- 
tions of the country occupied by mountain ranges 
which would not admit of profitable cultivation ; 
but, as a whole, the country is fitted for settle- 
ment and cultivation, and must be settled and 
occupied at an early day. Or, to go more into 
details, from Breckenridge on the Ked River of 
the North, to the Divide of the Rocky Mountains, 
the route passes through a strictly cultivable 
country, capable of continuous settlement, except 
for about one hundred and fifty miles, in three 
sections of about equal lengths. On this portion 
you can plant agricultural settlements at points 
suitable for railroad or mail stations, From near 
the Divide of the Rocky Mountains the country is 
vapable of continuous settlement to within twenty 
miles of the Divide of the Bitter Root Mountains, 
the eastern half of the great plain of the Colum- 
bia, the northern and the southern portions, con- 
sists of rich river valleys and fertile table-lands. 
A portion of the western half will not furnish 
arable land for continuous settlements. Between 
the Columbia and the Cascade Mountains, the 
line is flanked on the south by a large body of 
fertile land, and passes immediately through a 
fine grass country, and for at least half the dis- 
tance through an excellent cultivable country. 
From the Cascade Mountains to the Sound, the 
line passes through a continuously cultivable 
country. The whole intermediate country be- 


tween the head waters of the Missouri and the | 


Great Plain of the Columbia admits of continuous 
settlement, except about forty miles on the high- 
est part of the Rocky Mountains, and thirty miles 
on the highest part of the Bitter Root Mountains.” 

In this letter Governor Stevens gave a table of 
distances from the principal cities of the East to 
Seattle, on Puget Sound, and Benicia, on the Bay 
of San Francisco, showing that the distance in 
favor of the Northern Route to the Pacific was as 
follows: From Chicago, $17 miles; from Port- 
land, Me., 582 miles; from Boston, 344 miles; 
from New York, 420 miles; from Philadelphia, 
466 miles; from Baltimore, 389 miles; 
Washington, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile and 
New Orleans, 117 miles. The figures were after- 
ward employed with great effect in enlisting sup- 
port in Congress and in the country for the North- 


from 


ern Pacific enterprise.” 
Governor Stevens was delegate to Congress 
from Washington Territory, from 1857 to 1861, 


On the outbreak of the Rebellion he was made | 
Colonel of the 79th (Highlanders) New York Vol- | 


unteers. Moving his command to Washington he 


was made a brigadier-general of volunteers Sep- 


AMONG THE KALISPEL. 





A New York Journalist on the Flathead 
Indian Reservation. 





Paul Dana in New York Sun. 


dary of the United States, in the Territory of 
Montana, between the western slope of the Rockies 
and the more westerly chain of mountains known 
as the Coeur d’Aléne, and, as you travel further 
south, as the Bitter Root, lies the reservation 
which has been assigned to the tribe of Indians 
called the Flatheads ; and probably no tribe have 
adapted themselves more to the manners of civil- 
ization at the expense of their former customs 
and habits than these. Why they are called Flat- 
heads, no one in their part of the country seems 
to know. They do not flatten their children’s 
heads, nor is there any trace or tradition among 
them of such a custom having been practiced for- 
merly ; and as their Indian name is Selish, it is 
probable that the name of Flathead was given to 
them, as often happens in this country, through 
the unaccountable freak of some traveler. 

The reservation covers about one and a half 
million acres, and the tribe number about 1,500 
souls, The agency for the reservation is near its 
southern line, and is known as the Jocko Agency 
River. Nobody 
seemed to know why a river in Montana came to 


because it lies on the Jocko 
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| short-horns of first-rate quality. 





a gallon of delicious cream. His cattle were 
Instead of their 
live stock being confined to horses as formerly, 


| the Indians now pay considerable attention to the 


breeding of cattle. They had good stock to start 


: | with, and herds of as fine cattle are seen o i 
About seventy miles from the northern boun- | . ; ; : a Gut 


prairies as on any ranges in Montana. Each indi- 
vidual cattle owner has his own brand for his 
stock, and none of it is held in common by the 
tribe; and this is also the case with their other 
agricultural enterprises. 

The Flathead dwellings are about evenly divi- 
ded between wigwams and log huts. The wig- 
wams are no longer made of the bark of trees, 


| but of good duck woven especially for the pur- 


| evidently soon to go out of use. 


pose, shaped like an enormous cloak, and wrapped 
around the old lodge poles. But even these are 
Many new huts 
are building close to where wigwams are standing, 


| and on several of the huts lately finished could 


be seen the old discarded lodge poles leaning 
against the side of the house, where they will 
probably stay until taken down to be used in 
making a rail fence, or to be split up for firewood. 


| The huts are made of pine logs of from six inches 


| and makes an excellent roofing. 


be named the Jocko any more than why the In- | 


dians living on it were called Flatheads ; but we | , : : 
| inhabited by so few people, only a very small 


learned at last that the person responsible for such 
a title was Jim Finn. 


He established himself on 


its banks before the year 1840, and the stream be- | 


came to be known as Jim’s Fork. 
Father de Smet settled in the neighborhood, and 


Then the Jesuit | 


following his own language, he called it Jacques’ | 


Fork, which finally was contracted into Jocko. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad passes through 
the reservation, and runs for eight or ten miles 
through a mountainous pass, where at one place 
the track rides upon a trestle nearly 250 feet high, 
before it comeg into a country bearing evidence of 
the inhabitation of the Flatheads. The Indian 


| cultivators. 


lands, like the greater portion of this part of Mon- | 


tana, consist of detached mountain ranges, all 


| covered with evergreens, separated by rich and 


long valleys, level and rolling, or basin-shaped, as 
it happens, on which no trees grow except on the 
banks of the streams which come from the moun- 
tains and flow off into some of the larger rivers. 
The first valley encountered is the valley of the 


| Jocko, and after that river has traveled for about 


tember 28th, and attached to the Port Royal ex- 


pedition which left Hampton Roads a month 
later. On July 4th, 1862, he was made a major- 
general of volunteers, and a week later transferred 
to Newport News in command of a division. At 
the second buttle of Bull Run his division (9th 
corps), was hotly engaged. Near Chantilly on the 
morning of September Ist, 1862, his division en- 
countered the enemy, when Stevens, ordering a 
charge, placed himself at the head of his com- 
mand, where he was shot through the head and in- 
stantly killed. 


o- 


THE largest tract of wild and unknown land in 
the United States, from 20 to 60 miles wide and 
100 miles long, is said to extend from Cape Flattery 
to Gray's Harbor in Washington Territory. The 
native forests are unbroken and contain the best 
timber in the world. 


A SYNDICATE of capitalists recently completed 
the purchase of a large tract of land immediately 
surrounding the Great Shoshone Falls of Snake 
River, Idaho. The falls are surrounded by some 
of the grandest scenery in the world. The syndi- 
cate will build a mammoth hotel, put a steamer 
on the river, and make the falls the Niagara of 
the West. 


thirty miles through one of the most picturesque 
mountain gorges in the West, the valley becomes 


| a plain of five or six miles in width and twenty 


in length. At one end of this plain is situated 


| the house of the agent, Major Ronan, and around 


| that are the first Indian farms. 


They raise wheat, 


| oats, corn, grass, and vegetables; and over the 


greater part of the prairie are scattered their 
droves of horses and cattle. As you come down 
from one of the mountain passes and see the 
farming land shut in by rail fences, the hay fields 
look like any in the country of white men. The 
grass is now being cut by mowing-machines and 
the hay is raked by horse-rakes; but on nearer 


approach the man _ sitting on the mowing- 


| machine or on the horse-rake is found to be an In- 
| dian, as are all the other laborers pitching or load- 


ing hay. 

Irrigation is necessary here only to a slight ex- 
tent, although the crops would be improved if it 
were practiced. The vegetable that flourishes 
best seems to be the potato, though peas and cab- 
bages and onions and celery are grown. 

Where we camped, at the upper end of the res- 
ervation, on the Flathead Lake, a lake of such 
broad and noble scenery as perhaps belongs to no 
other, an Indian brought in from his farm close 
by a large pail of strawberries, which were not 
very big, but of most excellent flavor, and about 








to a foot in thickness, with their sides hewn flat, 
and the ends neatly dovetailed into each other, 
Small poles are used for the roof, and these are 
covered with clay, which bakes hard and smooth 
Such a house 
has a neat and comfortable air. 

Of course, in such an enormous tract of land 


portion can be cultivated, but it is none the less 
true that the Flathead tribe owe their support 
almost entirely to agriculture. They depend 
very little on hunting, and yet, though they all 
live by the soil, they cannot be said to be all 
Nothing is held in common by the 
tribe, but when one really industrious man _ is 
found, the old customs are sufficiently observed 
to allow his relatives to live on the proceeds of his 
labors. This is often a heavy burden, but it is 
not usually shirked. This cannot last long, how- 
ever, and before long these Indians will show the 
same proportion of active men among them as 
we found in other communities. 


RESOURCES OF WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


To the many men who are now making in- 
quiries concerning the resources of Western 
Washington and the Puget Sound country in 
particular, these brief answers may be given: 
The resources are, first, an abundance of timber, 
comprising the finest fir, pine, cedar and other 
varieties, on the continent. Second, inexhaust- 
ible mines of bituminous coal, much of which 
will coak readily, and is suitable for iron smelting 
and all kinds of manufacturing. Third, large 
bodies of first-class iron ore that will, at no dis- 
tant day, be utilized in the manufacture of nails, 
common bar-iron, steel rails, all kinds of cutlery 
and agricultural and mechanical implements. 
Fourth, the land of the entire surrounding region, 
nearly*all of which is suitable for raising immense 
crops of fruit, including apples, pears, plums, 
and, in some instances, peaches, with other 
fruits, hops, and vegetables generally. Fifth, the 
fisheries, there being annually thousands of 
pounds of salmon and other kinds of fish caught 
and canned in these waters, although the indus- 
try is yet in its veriest infancy. And, sixth, the 
precious metals of the Cascade Mountains, the 
gold and silver, which, at no distant day, that 
will, undoubtedly, be brought to the Sound cities 
for treatment. There are abundant details of 
these resources, and even others, by no means of 
trivial importance, that of themselves will employ 
thousands of men and sustain many thousands 
more. These comprise the mere mention of sub- 
jects, interesting to every new-comer. The few 
years that are to intervene before many of these 
resources are developed in the highest point need 
by no means fully elapse before the slowest and 
most cautious prognosticator of the future will 
see the outcome.—Tacoma Ledger. 
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ASTORIA, OREGON. 

The old town at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, founded by John Jacob Astor’s fur-trading 
colony in 1811, had but a sleepy existence, after 
its early troubles with the Indians and the Hudson 
Bay Company were outlived, until the great de- 
velopment of the salmon catching and canning 
industry in recent years. Now the annual catch 
of this superb fish in the Columbia is so enormous 
that half a million cases of four dozen cans each | 
are every season shipped to the markets of all | 
parts of the civilized world. This great business 
of drawing wealth out of the sea with nets has 
built up the once lonely little hamlet overshadowed 
by dense forests, into a lively commercial town. 
What with the fishermen, the workmen in the 
canneries, the men who make boats and nets, the 
saw-mill operatives, the trades-people and the 
sailors who cruise up and down the neighboring 
coasts, the place contains a population of not far 
from ten thousand in the busy season of the year. 
Our engraving does not well show the unique 
feature of Astoria. Only in the foreground, fora 








tween the upper and lower town. There are 
stages, however, which go from the hotels to the | 
wharves to meet the big steamers from San Fran- 
cisco and the Portland steamboats, and omnibuses 
which run back and forth on the main street, and | 
also a few drays and trucks. Every vehicle can 
be heard for half a mile as it rumbles over the | 


| resonant planks of the streets, and the town does 


not have a chance to go to sleep to the drowsy 
miusic of the sea, swishing and swashing beneath it. | 
The people are a medley of many nationalities, | 
Germans, Mexicans, Italians, Spaniards and China- | 
men, witha predominance, however, of the pushing, 
trading, money-making native American element. | 
Historically, Astoria is the most interesting place | 
in Oregon. Across the broad river is Gray’s 
Harbor, where the Yankee Captain Gray dropped | 
anchor in the ship ‘‘ Columbia,” in 1792, giving to 
the great river he had discovered the name of his | 
vessel, and at the same time securing for his | 
country a title to all the rich regions it holds on 
the Pacific coast, between California and the | 
Strait of Juan de Fuca. On a little stream, put- | 
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| amid the piles, and ply upon the broad bay be- | region in the world of so great an extent and con- 
| taining so many inhabitants, which can produce 


as clean a billof health. If Eastern Washington, 


| Northern Oregon and Northern Idaho, a vast 


area of agricultural and pastoral lands, which is 
appropriately designated by the term Columbia 


| Basin, is unhealthy, the many newspapers pub- 


lished within its limits have been very unanimous 
in suppressing the death record.” 
ERSTE Oe 
OREGON MYRTLE. 
From the Portland (Oregon) Commercial Herald. 

The myrtle timber of Coos County is of more 
value than the finest mahogany, and within a 
short time, when it becomes accessible to market, 
may be made an article of commerce second to 
no other product of Oregon. Vast quantities of 
it are annually wasted in Coquille Valley, for 
want of a proper appreciation of its value. It is 
asserted that there is not another county in the 





| United States that has as large forests of myrtle 


timber, or such large trees of that kind of timber. 
It isa very close-grained wood, solid and heavy} 
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little distance beyond the government building, 
do the streets run on terra firma. Beyond, as far 
as the town extends, they are bridges of stout fir | 
planks, resting on piles. The stores, hotels, ware- 
houses and canneries are also pile-supported over | 
the salt water which ebbs and flows beneath their | 
floors. Two or three streets manage to climb the 
steep hills that skirt the river, and thus to get out 
into the country, and another circles around the 
base of the hills; but the town, for the most part, | 
is as amphibious as a beaver, taking to the water | 
in preference to the land. Many of the inhabi- | 
tants disdain even the moderate security of foun- 
dations for their houses of piles driven in the 
wave-washed strand, and live in boats which look 
like diminutive Noah’s Arks. 

These queer crafts are tied to wharves or to the 
street bridges, anchored in what correspond to 
vacant lots—quadrangular pools waiting pur- 
chasers with pile-driving and house-building in- 
tentions. Their owners return from the hard and 
perilous work of fishing in the bar to spread their 
nets to dry on the roofs of the arks, cook their 
frugal suppers within, and then sit out on deck to | 
smoke their evening pipes. 

Most of the traffic of the place is carried on in 
boats, which easily jpass underneath the streets 


| continent. 


VIEW OF ASTORIA, OREGON. 


ting into the Columbia a few miles from the 
town, the expedition of Lewis and Clark wintered 
in 1805-6, after its memorable journey across the 
And the town itself is full of tradi- 
tions of the Astor colony, whose story Washing- 
ton Irving made a part of the literature of the 
English-speaking race, the world over. E.V. 8. 
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A HEALTHY COUNTRY. 





Speaking of the general healthfulness of Ore- 
gon and Washington Territory, the Walla Walla, 
(W. T.) Union makes the following statement: 

‘‘Very few country papers suppress ‘ death 
notices,’ and, therefore, their columns are a fair 
indication of the health of the community in 
which they are printed. Sunday we carefully ex- 
amined the weekly papers printed in Spokane 
Falls, Cheney, Sprague, Colfax, Moscow, Palouse 
City, Lewiston, Pataha City, Pomeroy, Dayton, 
Waitsburg, Weston, Centerville, Pendleton, Hepp- 
ner, Goldendale, Yakima City and Ellensburg. 
In them we found ten ‘birth notices,’ and not 
one ‘death notice.’ The country represented 
by the papers we examined, contains 75,000 in- 
habitants. We do not believe there is another 











almost equal to black ebony, and will take a very 
fine polish; some specimens rival for beauty of 
appearance of grain the finest curled maple, and 
carry a rich dark-brown color, equal to the famed 
black walnut of the Mississippi Valley, surpassing 
the walnut in strength and durability when ex- 
posed to the action of water. It has been used 
for many years as the shaft or stem upon which 
the rudders of vessels are built, and has proved to 
be the best timber for that use that has yet been 
found. Many of the vessels built in Oregon and 
California have used myrtle stems, and it has 
given the best satisfaction in every instance. 
Timbers for this purpose have been shipped from 
Coos Bay, in the log, for several years past. In 
view of all these facts the importance of saving 
the timber as far as practicable, shouid be im- 
pressed upon the people. 


FEw sections of the Northwest show greater evi- 
dence of growth and improvement than Pacific 
County, W.T. The population is rapidly increasing, 
the county’s resources are bcing developed, and the 
attention of settlers is being attracted to its advan- 
tages.as a permanent home. It forms a prominent 
part of that great sweep of coast territory that will 
help make Astoria a large city.—Astorian. 
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A RIDE THROUGH NORTHERN MINNESOTA AND 
DAKOTA. 


The Tree Country and the Treeless—Life in 
Dakota. 





Correspondence of the Springfield Republican. 
Dakota, September 6, 1883. 
Let us take account of States, Territories, and 
first impressions before others follow. Northern 
Minnesota is the region of forest from Lake Su- 
perior to Brainard—on the Mississippi. The tree 
growth is not improving, but it has been very 
useful as a timber supply to the great treeless 
plain. The water-shed between the lake basin 


and the Mississippi is nearly flat; western Min- | 


nesota is diversified by multitudes of lakes,—and 
is the great lake-park region. The beginnings of 
towns are scattered all over western Minnesota, 
south of the Northern Pacific, there being no less 
than eight lines of railway crossing the State be- 
tween that road and the southern boundary. 
Now cross the Red River of the North at Moor- 
head and Fargo into Dakota, the great agricul- 
tural miracle of the North, a vast region of plains 
and of valleys which are not hollows, and which 
are divided by no hills whatever. 

First, there is the valley of the Red River of the 
North, absolutely flat and impressing the eye with 
the limitlessness of ocean, then the ‘‘ Plateau du 
Coteau du Missouri,” or plateau of the slope of the 
Missouri, and the Missouri itself, crossing the 
whole Territory diagonally from northeast to 
southwest. This plateau is rolling, but even 
more treeless than the Red River flat. West of 
the Missouri a smaller country is found until the 
Bad Lands on the little Missouri, near the west- 
ern boundary or Dakota. The distance across 
Dakota by the Northern Pacific from Fargo to 
Sentinel Butte is 366 miles, or as far as from 
Hartford to Montreal, and it is further yet from 
the northern line of the Territory to the southern. 
Speaking only for the region which I have cov- 
ered, I must say that for over 30( miles of the dis- 
tance there is not only nota mile of the land which is 
not in the highest degree arable, but vast portions 
of it showed the stubble of a harvested crop. 
The wheat was lying in stacks of three or four 
gavels and straw threshers were busy. In the 
Red River valley every foot is taken as far as the 
eye can reach, but there is still land to be had 
back a few miles from the railroad. The bonanza 
farms are in Cass County, on the Red River. We 
passed fifty-five stations and incipient towns in 
366 miles, which is one for every seven miles. 
Tower City has 500 population; Oriska, 300; Val- 
ley City on the Cheyenne, 1,200; Sanborn, 300; 
Spiritwood, 100; Jamestown (which contested with 
Bismarck for the capital and the junction of a 
branch road to Devil’s Lake), 2,500; Sims, 100; 
tladstone, 200; Glendive, 1,000; Mandan, 2,000; 
Bismarck, the capital, 3,000; and soon. I give 
samples of towns of all sizes and ayes, several of 
these having had their first settler last April. At 
Mandan, Dickinson and Glendive, the road will 
have shops, and when I say *‘ will have,” I speak 
of no dim probability, for we see the shops build- 
ing and waiting for the machinery. At Dickin- 
son, for instance, where we had a smash-up and 
lay six hours, a construction train was fully 
manned within an hour and on the way to the 


| to the railroad. 





scene and laid a siding around the cripples be- | 


tween dark and midnight. A lignite coal, which 
burns very much like wood, is mined near by and 
sold in town for $2a load. The wife of the first 
settler (fourteen months on the ground) assured 
me that there was not snow enough on the ground 
at any time, last winter, to make sleighing, but 
that the mercury went down to 48 degrees, which 
was pretty cold for people living in a half-finished 
house, but she said it did not ‘‘ take hold” like 
cold on the seaboard. She came from Nova 
Scotia, but had lived some years in New England 
and other States. When she came here she was 


| so feeble she could not stand on her feet any 


length of time, but she interviewed people all day 
at the station and had a chubby boy at her side; 
but she did long for trees to grow. Her hus- 
band is the surgeon of the region (they did not 
admit that a doctor was necessary), a typical 
Scotchman named McDonald, who knew the 
Hollands of Springfield. His ‘‘ ride” is largely 
by railroad. 

What chance is there in Dakota for a poor man? 
Every. If he is nothing but a laborer he can 
come out here with a pretty sure chance of em- 


| ployment as a railroad or farm hand, and the 


| owner. 


savings of a single year will start him as a land 
On the east side of the railroad, extend- 
ing back for forty miles, the Northern Pacific has 
a grant of alternate sections of land; that is, the 
sections lie like a checkerboard, 640 acres each, the 
white all belonging to the Government, the black 
Much has been taken up, but 
much still remains to be taken up, even on the 
railroad. In case any settler had pre-empted or 
purchased land after the time of survey by the 
Government, and the railroad grant was subse- 
quently found to cover that section, then the rail- 
road is entitled to select in place of the occupied 
section a new one within ten miles of the belt 
already granted. Thus the railroad has the alter- 
nate sections or half the land in a belt 100 miles 
wide. But this is all the public assistance the 
Northern Pacific has ever received. The Govern- 
ment lands are open to pre-emption under the 
Homestead Act by any one who will come here 
and settle. The Northern Pacific is selling its 
best agricultural lands for about $4 anacre. It 
has sold some 4,000,000 acres, and has 4,000,000 
acres more to sell. It sells for cash or for credit, 
giving six years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one- 
sixth down. The road land-office estimates the 
cost of a start as follows: 

The price of a quarter section, or 160 acres, at $4 per acre, 
would be $640. First year, break in spring 25 acres, crop it 
from May 15th to 25th in the following order: Potatoes, tur- 
nips, beans, oats, barley, etc. During breaking season to 
July 15th break 55 acres more, making a total of 80 acres for 
next year’s seeding. First payment, one-sixth down, $106; 
house and barn, $400; 3 horses, $350; 1 wagon, $60; 2 plows 
or 1 combination plow, $40; 1 cow and calf, $40; 2 good 
young hogs, $15; 10 sheep, $50; groceries and grain for 
stock, $200; seed for 25 acres at $1.75 per acre, $43.75; total, 
$1,305. The products, with the $200 allowed in expenses, 
have supplied the family. Second year, break 80 acres, seed 
70 acres old ground in wheat and 10 acres m other crops for 
stock and family use. Second payment and interest, $144; 
seed for 80 acres at $1.75 per acre, $140; other stock, tools 
and expenses, $1,102; total, $1,386. Credit by 1,540 bushels 
wheat (22 bushels to the acre) at 90 cents, $1,386. Third year, 
seed 140 acres old ground in wheat and 10 acres in other 
crops, leaving 10 acres for residence and pasture, although 
there are large areas of natural grazing ground on every 
side. Third payment and interest, $136; other expenses, 
$1,440; total, $1,576. Credit by 3,080 bushels wheat (22 bushels 
wheat to the acre) from 140 acres, at 90 cents, $2,772. Fourth 
year, seed 140 acres in wheat, using 20 acres same as third 
year. Fourth payment and interest, $129; other expenses, 
$1,135; total, $1,264. Credit by 8,080 bushels wheat at 90 
cents, $2,772. Fifth year, seed 140 acres in wheat, leaving 20 
acres for use same as third year. Fifth payment and inter- 
est. $121; expenses same as fourth year, $1,135; total, $1,256. 
Credit by 3,080 bnshels wheat at 90 cents, $2,772. Sixth year, 
seed same as third year. Sixth and last payment and inter- 
est, $114; expenses same as fifth year, $1,135; total, $1,249. 
Credit by 3,080 bushels wheat at 90 cents, $2,772. 

Thus the expenditure for six years amounts to 
$8,210; the sales of grain to $12,474. Profit $4,264 
and a farm of 160 acres. Suppose we allow half 
the profit for the poor crop and other contingen- 
cies and there is still a clear profit above the value 
of the farm of over $2,000. Or suppose that a 
man enters land under the Homestead Act, his 
whole expense for cost of land is $18 for entry, 
and $8 on final proof of claim and issue of title. 
In any case it involves living for some years in a 
comparatively lone and treeless region, or in a 
small community. There is absolutely no danger 


| from Indians; there is little danger of starvation, 


| especially after the first year. 


| 


Logs are so scarce 


that the luxury of a log-house can hardly ever be 
afforded, and most settlers live in frame-houses of 





all sizes, generally of two or three rooms. At 
Richardton is a German settlement, all in neat 
little red-roofed cottages sent from Chicago, all 
ready to be set up. Water is obtained by driving 
or boring wells from 12 to 25 feet, and lignite is 
burned for fuel. Every settlement has its land- 
office, railroad station, post-office, stable and 
saloon. There is no impression of ‘‘ toughness,” 
no gambling hells, and swaggering display of re- 
volvers in Dakota, but its whole atmosphere is 
business-like and sober. It is destined to be one 
of the richest States in the Union, and could sup- 
port and employ 5,000,000 people as easily as does 
the State of New York. What the Territory now 
needs greatly is admission to the Union and trees, 
Admission to the Union must come soon, even 
from a Democratic Congress. As for trees, the 
Northern Pacific is sowing tree-seed for miles 
along its track. A half-dozen furrows are plowed 
and seeds of alder and various timber put in. 
Every settlement is the centre of efforts at tree- 
raising, for trees are necessary to the sense of 
home. 

You have heard much of the great drouth here 
this year, which was broken just in time to save 
the wheat crop. It undoubtedly gave the settlers 
a scare and reduced the quality of the wheat, but 
they will still have from 20 to 25 bushels peracre. 
The bonanza farms have had the experience of 
several years and no failure of crops. In winter 
the ground is frozen to the depth of several feet, 
but the farmers do not have to wait for it to thaw 
out. As soon as it thaws to the depth of three or 
six inches, wheat is sown, and the thawing of the 
rest keeps the ground moist all through the 
spring. The heat of the sun at midday is pitiless 
on the great shadeless plain. The natural grass 
cures on the ground without harvesting, and I 
am told catile can live upon it in the open air all 
winter. 
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DAKOTA GRIT. 


As an illustration of what possibilities North 
Dakota offers to men of industry and grit, we pre- 
sent the following instances of what has been 
done in the garden of Dakota: 

From the Dakota News. 

Mr. George Swope, living in the northwest cor- 
ner of this township, landed in Larimore about 
two years ago with just one lone nickle in his 
pocket. He went to work at anything which 
offered, and to-day owns 160 acres of Dakota dirt, 
forty-three acres broken and partly under cultiva- 
tion. He has a good house and barn, with cellar 
and well. He owns a team of oxen, has a cow, 
calf and pigs, and is on the high road to becoming 
a well-to-do and wealthy farmer in the near 
future. He has at least a living assured himself 
and family, and a house he can call his own. 
This is one of the possibilities which Dakota af- 
fords to any energetic and gritty young man. 

From the Carrington News. 

H. W. Rice, from Atlanta, Logan County, IIli- 
nois, settled in Pingree April 7th. Rented 160 
acres, broken the year before, put half in wheat 
and half in oats. Expects to get twenty bushels 
of wheat and forty bushels of oats to the acre. 
Put up twenty tons of hay. Also built four shan- 
ties and broke fifteen acres near Rockford. Had 
five horses and had the help of one man, to whom 
he paid eighty-five dollars wages. Expects to get 
160 acres plowed this fall. Was offered eighty- 
five cents per bushel for his wheat, and forty-five 
cents for oats as they stand in the shock. Figures 
his profits for the season’s labor at $1,000. Isso 
well pleased with the country and its promise and 
prospects that he will enter upon much larger 
operations next year, and has rented from Dr. 


Drake 800 acres to crop next spring, and will 
break a half section of his own next spring near 
Rockford, on 4-147-66 and 34-147-67. These are 
facts that need no comment, and are worth a col- 
umn of glittering generalties. Come to Dakota 
and do likewise. 
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DAKOTA FARM LANDS. 


Practical Notes by a Practical Farmer. 








Correspondence of the New York Tribune. 

PemBINnA, Dak., Aug. 19th.—The growth of Da- 
kota in the past two years has been unprecedented 
in the history of the United States, and at no time 
has the increase been so rapid as during the past 
six months. 

Some one has said that a man has no home un- 
til he owns one. Here in North Dakota there are 
millions of acres of vacant lands, waiting for the 
energetic hands of toil to convert them into pro- 
ductive farms. I have traveled many hundreds 
of miles, by railroad, in wagons, on horseback, 
and on foot, and I have been surprised to find 
such uniformity in the fertility of the soil and the 
enormous yield of the crops. Everywhere the 
grain, when good seed was used and good hus- 
bandry exercised at seeding time, gives promise 
of an abundant harvest. Wheat, oats and barley 
are raised with equal success, and potatoes and 
all other vegetables are grown to perfection. 
Some fruit has been grown in Southern Dakota, 
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_ til it is in shock. Then comes danger from fall | 





_ rains, and much wheat is often damaged when in 


but the farmers of Northern Dakota have not yet | 
had time to think of fruit-growing. Wild fruits | 


of different kinds, such as wild plums, straw- 
berries and raspberries, flourish here, and there 
seems to be no reason against the successful cul- 
ture of many v. ‘ties of fruit. A few farmers 
have tested tame grasses on the soil with gratify- 
ing success. Timothy hay succeeds admirably, 
and is a great improvement upon the wild grass- 
hay. But wheat is the principal thing here, and 
whether in village, town or country, the conver- 
sation all centres upon wheat. Wheat is king. 


| existence as if by magic all over the prairies, and | 


The whole dependence of the farmer is upon his | 


wheat crop. His success or failure depends upon 


is doubtless a good country for stock-raising, and 
if the farmer would give a little attention to this 
branch of agriculture, in the event of a failure in 
his wheat crop he would have one resource left. 
There are many discouragements to meet here as 
well as elsewhere. 


safe until his grain is stored away in the granary 
or the money received for it is in his pocket. 
Hail-storms are frequent and much dreaded, and 
there is a constant strain of anxiety upon the 
farmer’s mind from the time his wheat heads un- 


the stack. 

An industrious man can accomplish a large 
amount of work here. A young man came here 
three years ago last March, and took possession of 
a half section of land. His means were limited, 
and he commenced work with an ox team. He 
prepared all the ground that his own labor and 
time could do, and had a good crop last year. 
This year he has 160 acres of magnificent grain 
that will produce from seven to eight thousand 
bushels, and all was put in the ground with the 
aid of one hired man, and he will harvest it aided 
by twomen. This shows what a man of energy 
and thrift can do. Farming is hard work. The 
breaking is done in the spring and early summer, 
and the back-setting and stubble-pluughing in the 
fall. The great rush here isin getting the stubble- 
ground ploughed. The harvest comes so late and 
the threshing takes so much time that the farmer 
who succeeds in getting his stubble-ground all 
ploughed before frost and winter is a lucky man 
indeed. Many failed in this last year. Farming 


DEVIL’S HEART, NORTH DAKOTA. 


requires labor—pushing, »ystematized labor—and 
those who expect to succeed without labor had 
better not come here. 

Beautiful and happy homes are springing into 


everywhere I find the people intelligent, courteous 
and generous. There seems to be a universal dis- 
position to help each other. The stranger is al- 
ways received in a spirit of kindness and hospi- 
tality. Persons in search of lands will do well to 
take time and choose upon their own judgment 
or that of friends already established here. Home- 
seekers will be met at all points by a superabund- 


| ance of land-agents, who are ready and willing 
the success or failure of his wheat crop. Of | 
course, the business of wheat-raising will be the | 
leading business for many years to come; but this | 


to assist in locating lands, and many of these are 
honest men ; but the better way is to take proper 
time and select with care. The lands are, as a 


| rule, good, but, as in other places, some are much 


| better than others. 
| very high. 
| superlatively bad. 


The wheat-raiser never feels | 


Timber is scarce and fuel is 
The water in many localities is 
In a majority of places that 
I have visited, however, the wateris good. Stock 
of all kinds commands high prices. Horses and 
cattle are always in demand. The people of 
North Dakota take pride in their horses, which 
for size and beauty are the admiration of all visi- 
tors. I have been particularly struck with the 
beauty of their wild flowers. I find here growing 





| new country ?” 


| own. 


upon the prairies flowers of rare beauty : brilliant 
lilies, zinnias, and coreopsis, roses, orchis, ladies’ 
slippers, Solomon’s seal, and violets in white, 
yellow and blue. Many other beautiful flowers 
and shrubs abound during the spring months. 





THE DEVIL'S HEART. 


This is the name given by the Indians to a 
peculiar heart-shaped mountain in North Dakota, 
an engraving of which we give on this page. 
The mountain is a prominent feature in the 
rolling prairie country southeast of Devil's Lake, 
and can be seen from a distance of forty miles. 
The surrounding region is fertile and attractive, 
and is just beginning to be occupied by settlers, 
who this season have taken up claims as far as 
the boundary of the Indian Reservation. The 
region is conveniently reached by two lines 
of railway, the Jamestown Northern anda branch 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, and the 
thin skirmish-line of homestead claimants now in- 
habiting it will soon be increased to a solid body of 
prosperous farmers engaged in wheat-growing 
and stock-raising. , 








WHY HE WENT WEST. 


An Illinois farmer, who had moved to North 
Dakota, was asked: ‘‘ What induced you to sell 
your farm in Illinois and leave your home where 
you were doing well enough and come out to this 
The answer he gave will stand 
for a large number of men situated as he was. 
Said he: ‘‘ My farm was too valuable for me to 
I had too much money locked up in the 
land and improvements to realize anything above 
a very small per cent. on the investment; so I sold 
out for $60 per acre, loaded a car with household 
goods, another with my teams and farming tools, 





| came on, and got a farm for nothing, twice as 


large as my old one, and had the money for my 
old home in Illinois to build a better house here, 
and buy more stock, and in five years my home 
here will be worth twice the money that the old 
place was worth.” Thatis the reason so many men 
are leaving good homes to settle ina new country. 
Farming lands are too high in most of the Eastern 
States to make farming a very profitable business, 
so the eyes of the whole United States are turned 
to the valuable free homes of this Territory. 
There is room for thousands yet, and not until 


the whole vast area of the Territory is occupied 
by actual settlers, will the rush of immigratior 


' cease or the country cease to boom.— Fargo Argus 
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CLIMATE OF VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 
Victoria as a Healthful and Agreeable Sum- 
mer Resort. 








From the Victoria Standard. 
There can be no question that a genial and brac- 
ing climate and cheerful and inspiriting surround- 
ings are the most potent aids to health that any 


combination of circumstances can confer, and it | 


is equally plain that any condition in life in which 
robust health is not obtainable is scarcely worth 
enduring, People will, for the sake of acquiring 
wealth, rapidly devote the best years of their lives 
to unwholesome employments, or employments 
in themselves innocuous to health must necessa- 
rily be pursued in localities and under circum- 
stances which sap the vitality of the constitution 
and render the enjoyment of life impossible to the 
end of their days. Wealth at such a price is 
dearly purchased whatever its amount may be 
and whatever privileges its possession may secure. 
A pointed illustration of the absolute truth of this 
remark may be seen in the sickly and infirm 
frames and debilitated constitutions of young 
persons who have grown up under conditions in- 
imical to the healthful development of humanity. 
On the other hand, the favorable effect of a genial 
climate and healthful surroundings are made man- 
ifest in the condition of the young people born and 
reared under circumstances where climatic con- 
ditions are conducive to due development. Visi- 
tors from California, Oregon and ports on the 
Sound as well as from the eastern provinces of 
Canada, have repeatedly and enthusiastically ex- 
pressed their admiration of the fresh, wholesome 
and blooming appearance of the children and 
youth of both sexes to be seen in and around 
Victoria and throughout the province generally. 
The young folk receive no extra care and do not 
need it. Their robust constitutions, the result of 
a residence under wholesome climatic conditions, 
enable them to face the weather at all seasons, 
not only withimpunity but with the best results. 
The muster rolls of the public schools will show 
that the attendance of pupils at those establish- 
ments is wonderfully uniform throughout the 
year. The occurrence of a day or two when a 
person in moderate health could not go out of 
doors is very rare indeed. But it is in summer or 
rather during the summer and autumn, that the 
climate is at its best and most thoroughly enjoy- 
able. Then it is that the sky is without a cloud, 
the air at once bracing, balmy and elastic. The 
most distant objects are distinctly visible without 
artificial aid. Every line and facet of the noble 
Olympian range on the other side of the Straits 
stand out in bold relief in the sharp, crisp air. 
The purple depths of shadow in the deep cut 
ravines, the dazzling tints of the snow on the 
summits of the lofty peaks, and the verdant 
mantle of eternal frost that clothes the broad and 
firm-set base of this magnificent rampart of 
Nature’s making, are so distinctly visible that it is 
difficult to realize that scores of good miles inter- 
vene between the spectator and those bold peaks. 
The health-giving climate of the province has al- 
ready begun to be understood by residents in less 
favored localities, and caused it to be made to a 
considerable extent a summer resort for health 
seekers. The tide of these visitors is on the in- 
crease, and every year more of them come to 
these shores. It will not be long before families 
in large numbers will come in every year to stay 
afew months and get mended and invigorated 
for the rest of the year. Living is cheap compared 
with other places on the coast, and there is every 
condition in abundance provided by Nature to 
make life enjoyable. We have alluded to the 
climate and scenery. In addition tothese advan- 


tages, the waters everywhere afford unparalleled 
opportunities for boating and fishing, the roads 
are beautiful drives and the woods for sport. All 
this is absolutely free to any ‘one who chooses to 
enjoy it. 


There are no tolls on the roads and no 





preserves either of fish or game. Lord Lorne 
considered that the province was a natural park 
—a sportman’s paradise, and his lordship was not 
in error. With all its advantages, the province is 
sure to become a much more frequented summer 
resort, and it is especially adapted for families 
and invalids in search of renewed health. 


— ee ————— 


THE GLORY OF MT. TACOMA. 


Rev. Dr. Wm. C. Roberts, of New York city, 
Secretary of the Board of Presbyterian Home 
Missions, who visited the Pacific Northwest, has 
furnished an interesting account of his trip to 
the Presbyterian Home Missionary. He thus de- 
scribes Mt. Tacoma: 

‘*At New Tacoma, we were charmed with the 
grandeur, the comely shape, the glory and tints 
of Mt. Tacoma. The last time we had the pleasure 
of visiting Switzerland, we had a perfect view of 
Mont Blanc. We then concluded that our eyes 
would not be greeted again on earth with such a 
mountain view. The purple hues of the sky, and 
the rays of the setting sun, as reflected on the 














WHATCOM COUNTY, WASHINGTON TERRITORY, 





A Fertile Region on Puget Sound now At- 
tracting Settlement. 





From the Puget Sound Argus. 


From La Conner north we found land excite- 
ment and immigrants thicker. Plowing through 
the beautiful waters past Fidalgo Bay, Padilla, 
Saamish and other growing localities, we bring 
up at the old coal company’s wharf below Sehome, 
on the south-eastern shore of Bellingham Bay. 
South of us is the newly platted townsite of Fair- 
haven. We tramp along the beach past Sehome 
around the bend of the bay to Whatcom, the city 
of Kansas colony fame and great expectations, 
Here we find three hotels all crowded with 
boarders. About thirty passengers came in our 
steamer, the Idaho, and we are informed that 
some fifty odd came yesterday on the City of 
Quincy. From here they scatter in all direc- 


| tions, generally looking for farming land or tim- 


spotless snow, called out all our adjectives, and set | 


our soul in ecstasy. But when we sat on the 
wharf at New Tacoma, watching at one moment 
the splashing of the crystal waters of the Sound, 
and at another, Mt. Tacoma, towering above the 
surrounding country, canopied with a cloud cre- 
ated by the melting snow; when we saw the 
darkness creeping up the mountain as the sun 
was descending in the West; and when we caught 
a momentary glimpse of its summit, as it was 
crowned with all the glory of the setting sun, we 
were constrained to exclaim, ‘Mont Blanc is ex- 
celled by Mt. Tacoma!’ Not until we shall gaze on 
the mount of God, on the other side of the dark 
river, do we expect to behold amore glorious view.” 


—=—-<>-o — 


A DESCRIPTION OF A COWBOY. 


From the Philadelphia Press. 

A genuine cowboy is worth describing. In 
many respects he is a wonderful creature. He 
endures hardships that would take the lives of 
most men, and is a perfect type of physical man- 
hood. He is the finest horseman in the world, 
and excels in all the rude sports of the field. He 
aims to be a dead shot, and universally is. Con- 
stantly during the herding season he rides seventy 
miles a day, and a majority of the year sleeps in 
the open air. His life in the saddle makes him 
worship his horse, and it, with a rifle and six- 
shooter, completes his happiness. Of vice in the 
ordinary sense he knows nothing. He is a rough, 
uncouth, brave, and generous creature, who never 
lies or cheats. It is a mistake to imagine that 
they are a dangerous set. Anyone is as safe with 
them as with any people in the world, unless he 
steals a horse or is hunting for a fight. In their 
eyes, death is a mild punishment for horse-steal- 
ing. Indeed, it is the highest crime known to 
their unwritten law of the ranch. Their life, 
habits, education and necessities breed this feel- 
ing in them. But with all this disregard of 
human life, there are less murderers and cut- 
throats graduated from the cowboys, than from 
the better class for venture or gain. They delight 
in appearing rougher than they are. Toatender- 
foot, as they call an Eastern man, they love to 
tell blood-curdling stories, and impress him with 
the dangers on the frontier. But no man need 
get in a quarrel with them unless he seeks it, or 
get harmed unless he commits some crime. They 
very often own interests in the herds they are 
watching, and very frequently become owners of 
ranches. The slangof the range they always use 
to perfection, and in season or out of season. 
Unless you want to insult them, never offer a cow- 
boy pay for any little kindness he has done, or fora 
share of his rude meal. If thechanges that are com- 
ing to stock-raising should take the cowboy from 
the ranch, its most interesting feature will be gone. 





ber. The Kansas colony citizen isa pretty numer- 
ous fellow here—and he means business from the 
first ground hop. He feels himself far enough 
removed from the grasshopper of the plains to be 


| safe, and here he is driving his pegs to stay. A 


| all—the latest addition to the colony. 





few families have just arrived—about twenty in 
The prin- 
cipal drawback heretofore has been a lack of 
money, but now afriendly capitalist is advancing 
$25,000, with which the colony expect to complete 
the saw-mill already partially constructed, the 
sash and window-blind factory, and the twenty- 
five houses, all a part of the stipulation between 
the colony and the townsite proprietors, upon 
condition of which the former gets five acres at 
the mouth of Whatcom creek, with its magnifi- 
cent water privileges, and a large interest in the 
contiguous land. The mill is a substantial two 
story concern, the frame of which occupies 40x200 
feet of foundation. Whatcom creek is dammeda 
short distance above, and the water, carried in a 
flume to the mill, falls a distance of about thirty 
feet, turning an immense turbine wheel, turnish- 
ing the power for driving all the machinery of the 
mill. Whatcom town property has advanced in 
value, we learn, from 100 to 300 per cent. within 
the past year, and a regular boom may be expected 
as soon as titles can be perfected so that transfers 
can be made. 

Obtaining a jaded cayuse, we proceeded to Fern- 
dale, on the Nootsack River, a distance of about 
nine miles by the road. Jogging along, Judge 
Eldridge overtook us on his way home, two miles 
from Whatcom. Mr. Eldridge has a pleasant 
front claim overlooking the bay, and his comfort- 
able farm-house, orchard, lowing herds and fertile 
fields bespeak thrift and enterprise. 

Ferndale is in the midst of a valley, which for 
fertility and agricultural prospects cannot be 
beaten in Western Washington. Judge Eldridge 
estimates that in the triangular portion of What- 
com county, north of Whatcom and Lummi, 
there are one hundred square miles of land, suit- 
able in every way for agricultural purposes. The 
Nootsack Valley comprises most of this land. 
Some of it is owned by speculators, much is set- 
tled upon by a hardy, pioneer population, and 
enough for a hundred families or more still re- 
mains south of the British Columbia line; this 
last is being rapidly gobbled up by the incoming 
population. We find a party of brawny laborers 
devouring supper with gusto after a day’s cruise 
up the river, where they have been running lines 
and taking numbers of land preparatory to filing 
homestead or pre-emption claims. Their conver- 
sation is freely interspersed with township corners, 
odd forties section lines, etc. From here a road 
leads through the rolling river bottom and beaver 
dam land to Semiahmoo, about twelve miles dis- 
tant, where a placid bay is quietly waiting to 
compete with Bellingham Bay, southeast of us, 
for railway terminus honors. This wonderful 
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flat and fertile country extends North, with more 
or less variations, clear across the British Colum- 
bia line into the Frazer River region. 
Ferndaleit is twelve miles up the river to Lynden, 
the highest point yet reached by steamboats. The 
settlements reach for miles above Lynden, 
although there are still a few vacant claims be- 
tween Lynden and Ferndale. on the east side of 
the river. From Ferndale it is about five miles 
nearly due south to the Lummi Indian reserva- 
tion, situated at one of the mouths of the Noot- 
sack. Between Lummi and Birch Bay and Semi- 
ahmoo, is a large, triangular shaped body of land, 


From | 


in which is a lake, around which a large amount | 


of exceedingly fertile land lies unimproved, be- 
cause owned principally by speculators. Mr. 
Bennett has a nursery filled with fruit trees, 
shrubbery, ornamental plants, etc. Here he wor- 
ships the beautiful and grand in Nature, with a 
child-like simplicity that is touching in its un- 
affected sincerity. 

The country described varies little in appear- 
ance, value and capability of soil. Much of it is 
a rich, brown alluvial deposit, capable of pro- 
ducing in abundance any kind of vegetation that 
the weather will permit of; occasional slight 
ridges are covered with a heavy growth of fir 
or cedar, or both on 


THE NORRIS GEYSER BASIN. 

From a recent guide-book to the Yellowstone 
National Park, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
we take the following description of the Norris 
Geyser Basin, a view of which is herewith pre- 
sented: 

‘*The Norris Geyser Basin is doubtless the old- 
est and highest in the Park, revealing much that 
is wonderful and attractive. 
and bewilder the neophyte in Wonderland by its 
spouting geysers, clouds of vapor and overpower- 
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deposit marking the opening, although stones sur- 
rounding the hole are beginning to have points 
of geyserite deposited on their upper surfaces.’ 


| Colonel Norris says that this vent had no exist- 


It is apt to astonish | 


ence in 1875, but that in 1878 it had become a 
powerful flowing geyser. This promises to be one 
of the most interesting geysers in the Park, as it 
will afford most important data as to the building 
of the deposits and the age of the geysers. On 
the left of the road, within a rod or two of the 


| mud-pot, is the ‘Emerald Pool,’ its large, deep, 


ing odors of sulphur, it being the first “‘ fire hole” | 


area encountered on entering the Park from the 
Mammoth Hot Spring side. The whole vast basin 


| is a collection of hot springs and pools vary- 
| ing greatly in color, some being jet black, some 





white as driven snow on mountain heights, and 
others as sulphurous a yellow as Lucifer could 
desire. 

There are numerous fumaroles and solfatari, be- 
sides ‘‘ frying-pans” which sputter and sizzle vio- 
lently. The earth rumbles and shakes, and the air 
is hot and reeks with unpleasant odors. 
the water does not boil over the crust, it seethes 
and gurgles beneath, rendering great caution 
necessary in getting about on the treacherous 





a clay or sandy soil 
the low places have a 
growth for the most 
part of vine, maple, al- 
der, ash, etc. Beaver 
dams are not uncom- 
mon, causing small 
patches of fern-cov- 
ered prairie or marsh. 
Near the river are 
sloughs and occasion- 
al fens. Generally 
speaking, the land is 
not very difficult to 
either clean or drain. 
About four miles to 
the eastward of What- 
com isabeautiful fresh 
water lake, something 
like nine miles long, 
and varying from one 
to two miles in width; 
the land surrounding 
it ismostly of the high, 
dry kind, covered with 
fir; in the water are 
said to be mountain 
trout in abundance. 
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MONTANA COMPARED WITH DAKOTA. 





A tourist, after passing through Montana, writes 
to his home paper as follows: ‘‘I am certain that 
this great Territory, 500 miles long and 300 miles 
wide, contains more natural wealth than any other 
State or Territory in the Union. It is the least 
known, with, perhaps, the exception of Idaho; 
but if what has been discovered of its mineral re- 
sources is a fair standard, in a very short time all 
the rest of the Union will have to yield the palm 
to this favored section of our country. It is curi- 
ous to compare the surface of Montana with that 
of her great neighbor, Dakota. Dakota is pecu- 
liarly a farming country, while Montana is a min- 
ing and grazing country. Dakota rolls smoothly 
away in gentle undulations, not unlike the swells 
of the ocean. From the summits of these swells 
the eye becomes fatigued with the sameness of the 
landscape. Montana, on the other hand, is adorned 
with majestic scenery of rock and mountain and 
waterfall, and in whose bowels are secreted every 
variety of metal. One-half the Territory is moun- 
tainous, the other being good arable land capable 
of the highest cultivation, yielding abundantly 
agricultural products of all descriptions.” 





NORRIS GEYSER BASIN.—MONARCH GEYSER IN ACTION. 


surface. Numbers of the steam vents are adorned 


bowl brimfull of purest water of the bluish-green 
tint of a beryl. Just beyond this shining pool, at 
the foot of the ridge, is the ‘Minute Man,’ who 
faithfully spurts once in sixty seconds a bold 


_ stream to the height of twenty-five or thirty feet 


from an orifice in the rock about six inches in 
diameter. To the east, near the bluff in a small 
cove enthroned among rough boulders of gorgeous 
colors, is the ‘Monarch.’ He spouts in regal 


| splendor, once in twenty-four hours, a stream 
| from 100 to 125 feet high through three elongated 


Where | 





with beautiful sulphur crystals, and masses of | 


this material are heaped in every direction. Some 
of the springs are “ paint pots,” which boil inces- 
santly their pasty clay of divers colors with noisy 
sputtering. Among the geysers in the plateau, 
towards the southwest, are the ‘Constant,’ the 
‘Twins’ and the ‘Triplets,’ which seem to be in 
perpetual action, obscuring the sun’s rays with 
their steam; and on the highest point of the ridge, 
a few paces to the right of the road, is a large 
mud-pot, which discharges at frequent intervals 
a heavy jet of pale-drab spray, several feet high, 
which spreads out like a bush of coral. 
hole near by, on the verge of the road, sends out, 
with rumble and awful roar, blasts of superheated 
steam. This is named ‘Steamboat Vent.’ 
are two roaring steam holes which, says Dr. Peale, 
‘look as though they had just burst through the 
surface, and the gully leading towards the ravine 
to the south is covered with sand that appears to 
have been poured out during an eruption. Trees 
standing in the line of this sand-flood are dead, 
and a number are uprooted and covered with 
sand, Everything seems to point to the fact of 
the recent formation of this vent. There is no 


There | 


orifices, respectively 2 by 12, 24 by 11, and 5 by 6 
feet in dimensions. The eruption continues about 
twenty minutes, and the flow of hot water is im- 
mense. The ‘Fearless’ is next seen, its funnel- 
shaped crater spouting dark-green water, which 
shades off at the mar- 
gin of the basin into 
pale-green and violet 
tints.” 


Ge 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
LANDS. 





From the Commercial Her 
ald, Portland, O. 


Without Govern- 
ment land grants there 
would be no transcon- 


_is upon the grant that 
the company gets its 
credit, and it is by the 
passage of the railroad 
through the line of 
grant that not only 
the company’s odd 
sections are sold and 
peopled, but also that 
theGovernment’seven 
sections increase in 
value. Forexample,no 
sooner had the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad 
grant been acquired 
than the Government 
raised the price of its sections from $1.25 single 
minimum to $2.50 double minimum. The North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company sells its lands at 
from $2.50 to $5 per acre, and set the terms as 
follows: One-fifth is cash at date of purchase, 
interest at six per cent. on the remainder, and the 
second principal payment two years after pur- 
chase, with principal payments every year there- 
after. The average lots are 200 acres, and the 
settler is bound to have not less than one-sixth 
under cultivation within ten years. The land 
mostly sold is wheat land, although purchases of 


| grazing land have been numerous, and already 


A smoke | 


the company have a fringe of fields and a dotting 
of homes along almost the entire line of the third 


| transcontinental road. The great advantage of 





the Northern Pacific lays in the fact that it passes 
for its entire distance through fertile lands. 





Mork fine cattle are being imported into this 
country this year than ever before, and many of 
the best herds are being shipped West. The “land 
hunger,” which seems to prevail throughout the 
world, is nearly equalled by the desire of every- 
body out West to possess improved herds of 
cattle. 


tinental railroads. It’ 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1883. 
THROUGH freight and passenger business began 
on the Northern Pacific Railway immediately 
after the laying of the last rail, and has already 
assumed considerable proportions. Shipments 
can now be made from Eastern cities direct to 
Portland, Walla Walla, Astoria, Tacoma, Seattle, 
and all other points in Oregon and Washington. 


NEVER in the history of the cattle trade of the 
Northwest, according to one of our Montana ex- 
changes, has the future of that enterprise looked 
brighter or more promising than at the present 
time in Montana. Unless there are unprecedented 
reverses met with in the next three months, the 
net results of 1883 will place Montana in the very 
foremost rank of the great stock-growing and 
producing region of the great West. 

nienbaiiadiins E 

THE vast proportions of the salmon industry of 
Astoria, Oregon, were described in a striking way 
on a banner hung across one of the streets of the 
town during the visit of the journalists of the 
Northern Pacific excursion. The inscription on 
the banner was as follows: ‘We sent East this 
year, by the Central Pacific Railroad, 282,000 cases 
of salmon. Will send 300,000 cases, 11,100 tons, 
1,000 car-loads, 50 full trains, next year, by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 





THE rapid growth of Seattle and Tacoma on Pu- 
get Sound, and the prospect that a considerable 
part of the Columbia River traffic will be diverted 
to the Sound, now that the last link is completed 
in the railway line tothe interior, doesnot seem to 
at all affect thesteady progress of Portland. New 
buildings are going up in all parts of Oregon’s 
handsome metropolis, and every week sees the 
establishment of some new enterprise in manu- 











facturing or trade. Evidently there is room for 
more than one city in the great Pacific Northwest. 

A HIsTORY of Montana ought to be written be- 
fore the brave and adventurous men who first 
settled the Territory have all gone to the grave. 
After a few years more have passed, the story of 
their struggle with the Indians, and their still 
more exciting struggle with the robbers and ruf- 
fians who infested and terrorized their mining 
camps, will have become a tradition and cannot 
be preserved in all its dramatic vitality. The man 
of all others to write such a history is Col. Sanders 
of Helena. If he would turn his pen from legal 
briefs to literature, he could produce a volume of 
exceptional interest, even though he should write 
of the stirring scenes of early times in Montana 
only half as well as he talks. 
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SUCCESS OF ‘‘ THE NORTHWEST.” 


THE NORTHWEST was started in January last, 
as a sixteen page paper. It has steadily grown to 
meet the demands upon its space, until, last 
month, we were compelled to print an edition of 
thirty-two pages ; while, in order to accommodate 
our advertisers, and at the same time to give our 
readers the news which properly comes within 
our field, we have found it necessary to increase 
the regular issue to twenty-eight pages, Our 
subscription list is constantly increasing, as the 
paper becomes better known, and our adver- 
tising pages already present a remarkable array of 
strong and prominent business houses. On them 
will be found the announcements of nearly one 
hundred concerns, representing geographically a 
range of country extending from Portland, Me., 
to Tacoma, on Puget Sound. We think we can 
say without boasting, that few publications enjoy 
the support of so large and solid a constituency of 
advertisers. 

THE NORTHWEST marked out for itself, at the 
beginning, a field peculiarly its own. Its aim is 
to describe, by original correspondence and 
selected articles and by the aid of illustrations, 
the chief features attractive to settlers and tourists 
of the new Northwestern States and Territories. 
In doing this, we strive to avoid exaggerated 
statements and the highly-colored accounts of 
interested parties who have town-sites to boom or 
real-estate to sell. We aim to give the facts and let 
them speak for themselves. Our paper thus be- 
comes a trustworthy record of the growth and an 
exponent of the interests of the only extensive 
regions in the United States still open to new set- 
tlement. We chronicle the establishment and 
progress of new towns, the settlement of new 
agricultural and pastoral districts, the opening of 
mines, the construction of transportation lines, 
the movements of industry and trade, and, in 
general, all matters relating to the development 
of the Northwest. A second object is to represent, 
in a journalistic way, the Northern Pacific and its 
allied enterprises which have opened this great 
region to occupancy and cultivation, and which 
are vitally interested in its prosperity. We fur- 
nish, from month to month, all news of. interest 
to the public concerning these companies, their 
earnings, land sales, etc., and the prices of their 
stocks on the New York Exchange. The circula- 
tion of our paper is, to a large extent, in the 
towns between St. Paul, Minnesota, and Portland, 
Oregon. It has, besides, a considerable number of 
readers in Great Britain, Canada, and in almost 
all the States of the Univun, comprising those 
who have friends in the Northwest, or who intend 
emigrating thither, and those who are interested 
in a business way in the success of the transporta- 
tion lines we represent. To this brief explanation 
which the very satisfactory growth of the paper 
in size and business seems to warrant, we may 
add that it is our intention to constantly improve 
THE NORTHWEST in all its departments, and 
especially, in that of illustrations. We have made 














arrangements for a series of new and artistic en- 
gravings, illustrating the most important towns 
and landscape features in the Northern Pacific 
belt, which will appear from month to month, 
during the coming year. 


A WORD TO YOUNG MEN. 








In every town in the Northwest which has had a 
few years growth may be found young men occu- 
pying leading positions as merchants, bankers, 
lawyers, editors, doctors, etc., who, when they 
emigrated from their old homes, brought no cap- 
ital with them. These men have prospered by apply- 
ing their energy and intelligence to the favorable 
conditions of a new and growing region. If they 
had remained in their former positions, lacking 
the leverage of capital and influential connections, 
which are so important in old communities, they 
would probably have worked all their lives as 
salaried employees. Now they are independent, 
and are themselves capitalists and employers of 
labor. They have worked up from the bottom 
to their present prosperous and influential posi- 
tions in a very short space of time. Indeed, they 
had but to rise with the rising tide of general 
prosperity, keeping on its crest, to reach success. 

Of course, such men are no dawdlers or vision- 
aries. They have pluck andforce. But the point 
we want to make is that with all their good quali- 
ties, if they had staid in the East, where compe- 
tition is keen, opportunities few, and desirable 
places well-filled and firmly held, the chances of 
getting on would have been againstthem. Every 
step forward would have been at the cost of years 
of effort. In the West, where value is put into 
the virgin soil by first occupancy, and new indus- 
tries and business enterprises spring up every 
day, there are so many avenues opened to make 
money and secure independence, that a sober, 
earnest man, be he ever so poor at the start, can 
hardly fail to prosper. 

We do not advise every young man to go to the 
Northwest. Those who have good positions and 
good prospects should think twice before making 
the change. But to the thousands who see noth- 
ing better ahead than working hard for small 
wages that are necessarily spent as soon as 
earned, we say, there is no sort of doubt as to the 
wisdom of getting out into a new country. And 
the best new country in America now remaining 
undeveloped, or only partially developed, is un- 
questionably the great belt of States and Terri- 
tories stretching from Minnesota to the Pacific 
Ocean. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN THE WEST 





One thing that reconciles the newcomer in the 
Northwest to the strangeness of his surround- 
ings—the wide, treeless prairie, and the raw, 
hastily-built town, and the absence of a hundred 
things which many years of human occupancy 
brings to the face of the earth, and which are 
hardly noticed until missed—is the active, cor- 
dial, social life around him. He finds the people 
wonderfully bright and sociable, and always ready 
to invent occasions for mutual diversion. If there 
is any neighboring feature in the landscape—a 
hill, a grove or alake—it is a resort for picnic 
parties. In the small towns there are reading 
circles, dancing coteries, and amateur dramatic 
societies. The larger ones support theatres and 
concerts well, and attract companies which would 
not find it profitable to visit places of similar size 
in the East. People, as a rule, are hospitable and 
cheerful. There are no social barriers filled by 
bank accounts or furniture or clothes. As there 
are few noticeable accumulations of property, men 
and women are ratedin the social scale chiefly by 
their intelligence and the good qualities which go 
to help on the community. There is a free field 


and no favor for all honest effort. 
After a few years in a new country, the settlers 




















usually go back to the East, and visit their old 
homes. They are pretty sure to find the people 
rather dull and narrow-minded, formal, making 
much of trifles, and lacking cordiality and what 
is called ‘‘push” out West, and they return to 
their new habitations on the prairies or in the 
valleys of the great mid-continental mountain 
ranges, rejoicing that they are not obliged to 
live in the East. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 








CAPT. JOHN MULLAN, of Washington City, who 
built the military wagon road which bears his 
name, from Fort Benton to Walla Walla, in 1855, 
56 and 57, was among the guests at the Last 
Spike Ceremonies. 





A LARGE picture of the Last Spike Ceremonies 
at the Northern Pacific opening will be painted 
by Conrad Dielitz, a Munich artist. The picture 
will have historical value, because of the large 
number of portraits of eminent men, American, 
English and German, it will present. 





SPEAKING of the difference between the German 
and English guests of Mr. Villard, on the North- 
ern Pacific opening excursion, William M. Evarts 
said in a speech in Portland that the Germans 
understand us but cannot explain us, while the 
English explain us but cannot understand us. 





AMONG the many well-known journalists who 
took part in the Northern Pacific opening were 
Edward King, of the Boston Journal, a poet and 
novelist as well as a correspondent, who came 
from Paris for the purpose; and Dr. Wm. Mohr, 
of the Cologne Zeitung, whose last newspaper 
work before coming to America was to report the 
horrors of the Ischia earthquake. 





Gov. KirKwoop, ex-Secretary of the Interior, 
in a speech held at New Tacoma, Washington 
Territory, just before his return to his home in 
Iowa, spoke in the highest terms of his trip over 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. He thinks there 
are already more thriving towns along this line, 
than along the Central and Union Pacific, and 
that the railroad will settle up Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory rapidly. 





Pror. JAMES Bryce, M.P., Baron George Von 
Bunsen, and other members of the Villard excur- 
sion party, made the ascent of Mount Tacoma 
while in the Puget Sound region, reaching a point 
10,000 feet above the sea level. They returned 
full of enthusiasm over the more than Alpine 
grandeur of the mountain and its many glaciers 
descending from the eternal snow-fields on its 
slopes to the forests at its base. 





THE annual report of J. W. Powell, Director of 
the United States Geological Survey, states that 
the work outlined in the Pacific district includes 
the survey of the Cascade Mountains in Oregon, 
Northern California, and probably in Washington 
Territory. This region is believed to contain the 
grandest display of natural phenomena now 
known, and the investigation of it promises to 
supply matt-r of great importance to geologic 
science. 





AmonG the guests at the Northern Pacific Last 
Spike Ceremony was Thomas H. Canfield, who, as 
long ago as 1851, while building a railroad in Wis- 
consin, became an active champion of the north- 
ern route to the Pacific coast, taking up, with 
Edwin F. Johnson, the distinguished engineer, 
the movement which Asa Whitney had been com- 
pelled by poverty and defeat to abandon. Mr. 
Canfield is the owner of a magnificent wheat farm 
at Lake Park, Minnesota. 





AT a banquet given, September 17th, by the 
journalists and artists of the Northern Pacific ex- 
cursion to the authorities of the Province of Brit- 
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ish Columbia and of the City of Victoria, the Hon. 
Wm. Smithe, Premier of the Province, made a 
speech in which he argued that a great independ- 
ent nation was destined to arise on the Pacific 
coast, embracing all the territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and having its commercial 
centre and political capital on PugetSound. The 
Americans present read the books of fate in quite 
a different way. They insisted that British Co- 
lumbia would sooner or later be drawn into the 
American Union. 





It was a happy thought of Gen. Grant, at the 
Last Spike Ceremonies, to claim a share in the 
honors showered upon the early promoters of the 
Northern Pacific enterprise. Asa lieutenant and 
quartermaster, stationed on the Columbia River 
in 1853, he fitted out the western division of the 
Stevens Exploring Expedition which, under Gen- 
eral, then Captain, McClellan, surveyed a line 
from Puget Sound to the main divide of the 
Rocky Mountains. The advance of McClellan’s 
party was commanded by General, then Lieuten- 
ant, Rufus Salton, who met Stevens’ advance 
party, under Grover, in Cadotte’s Pass. General 
Salton was present to witness the completion of 
the Northern Pacific line. 





COMMISSIONER Armstrong of the railroad bureau 
of the Interior Department, has just returned to 
Washington from a tour of inspection over the 
land grant railroads in the West. Mr. Armstrong 
speeks confidently of the possibilities of the 
country through which the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road runs, and says that road is destined to become 
one of the most prosperous in the United States. 
He believes that it will not be as much obstructed 
by snow as are the Union and Central Pacific 
roads, on account of the nature of the country it 
traverses and its easier passes through the 
mountains. The Bozeman and Mullan tunnels, 
he says, will probably be completed this year. 
The Commissioner also reports that the Southern 
Pacific road is doing a good business, but he does 
not think that the country tributary to it is valu- 
able like that traversed by the Northern Pacific. 





‘*YuSsEF,” in the Detroit Free Press, thus de- 
scribes the French nobleman, who is turning the 
desolation of the Bad Lands into profitable cattle 
and sheepranges: ‘‘ At the Little Missouri station, 
on our return, a few of the party were introduced 
to the Marquis de Mores, who has lately estab- 
lished stock ranges in the ‘‘Bad Lands.” He 
made a picturesque figure in the costume of a 
plainsman. To begin with, De Mores is tall, well 
knit and graceful. His faceis ruddy brown with 
exposure, with an amiable expression, and certain 
French characteristics, made more conspicuous 
by a black moustache and gleaming black eyes. 
His figure was set off to advantage by a leather 
hunting-coat with fringed seams and skirt. It 
had, I know not how many pockets, but each one 
contained some essential—matches, cigars, to- 
bacco, pisto! cartridges, a flask, a solar compass 
of considerable size, a field glass, a multwm in 
parvo knife, very large, with blades for every 
purpose, saws, corkscrew, gimlet, etc. <A great 
white hat with a leather band and an immense 
brim made a contrast with his black hair. A 
blue flannel yachting shirt laced at the bosom 
with yellow silk cord, corduroy trousers, leggings 
of the same material as the coat, and stout shoes 
and Californian spurs completed De Mores’ cos- 
tume. Around his waist was a leather belt filled 
with gun cartridges; it also held two long- 
barreled Colt’s revolvers of heavy calibre, and a 
bowie knife which would bear inspection even in 
Arkansas. His gun was double-barreled, made 
in Paris, a breech-loader of plain but accurate 
finish, having a rubber shoulder-piece at the butt, 
to take up the shock of the recoil. The arrange- 
ment of the locks permitted instantaneous 
firing.” 








THE NORTHERN PACIFIC OPENING. 


A Memorable Expedition Across the 
Continent. 








Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 


PORTLAND, Oregon, Sept. 14. 
They called it an excursion on the programmes, 
but the word was altogether inadequate. It was 
an expedition, requiring skill and foresight to 
plan, and large means and great energy and tact 
to execute. The daily papers have long since de- 
scribed the party, the transcontinental journey, 
the driving of the last spike, and all the cere- 
monies and celebrations connected with the open- 
ing of the Northern Pacific line. I cannot hope 
to say anything new about the brilliant affair to 
the readers of THE NORTHWEST. A few words 
might, however, be added to what has been written 
for the daily press about the details and difficul- 
ties of organizing and conducting the party which 
were transported from both slopes of the Ameri- 
can continent and from Germany and England, 
to the heart of the Rocky Mountains, as the guests 
of President Villard. The plan of the expedition 
involved the moving of four enormous trains from 
St. Paul to the junction of the tracks in Montana, 
and a fifth train from Portland to the same point. 
After the ceremories the five trains were all 
moved westward to Portland. Bear in mind that 
this immense train movement was over a new 
road, where construction business had previously 
occupied most of the attention and labor of the 
operating force, and where passenger traffic had 
been of a local character only. Bear in mind, too, 
that two lofty mountain ranges had to be crossed 
on steep grade temporary lines, where the four 
trains were broken into twelve, and that between 
the last spike and Portland there is a broad river 
over which the bridge is not completed, and across 
which the five trains going westward were ferried 
upon a transfer boat in sections of four cars each. 
All practical railroad men will appreciate the 
enormous difficulties in the way of thus suddenly 
converting a new road running for hundreds of 
miles of its length through a wilderness into a 
first-class passenger line performing a train ser- 
vice greater than is performed on any old trunk 
line in the East. Yet the difficulties were all 
successfully overcome, and the long procession 
of trains reached Portland on the appointed day. 


A WONDERFUL PROCESSION. 


It was indeed a sight to marvel at—those five 
trains of twelve cars each, that ran down the 
valley of the Columbia on that bright September 
day—engines decorated with flags and evergreens; 
cars furnished by a dozen different railways in 
the East, as well as by the Northern Pacific and 
its allied Oregon road, strikingly typifying the 
national character of the enterprise; stations gaily 
adorned with bunting and flowers; triumphal 
arches, booming of cannons, explosion of Chinese 
bombs, music of bands, and everywhere shouting 
multitudes. Well did the people of Wallula in- 
scribe on the great arch that spanned the railroad, 
Acti Labores Jucundi. The great work was com- 
pleted and the rejoicing was universal. 

Each of the trains constituted a division of the 
grand army and was in charge of a representative 
of the Company, who looked after the comforts of 
the guests, gave them information, explained the 
features of the landscape and the resources of the 
regions traversed, and was, in short, a ‘‘ guide, 
counsellor and friend ” to allin his charge. Each 
train carried a physician—a thoughtful provision 
which proved useful in more than one instance. 
Each was provided with a telegraph operator and 
a lineman to cut into the wires in case of need. 
When an axle broke on the tender of one of the 
engines of section 3 in Dakota, the lineman was 
up a pole and the operator was talking with the 
nearest station before thepassengers knew a mishap 
had occurred. In half an hour a wrecking train 
had come up, and in three hours a track was built 
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around the disabled engine, and the train moved | 


on. The first two trains were made up of private 
cars formed from many different roads. The 
other two were composed of Pullman sleepers 
and Northern Pacific dining-cars. The train from 
the Pacific slope was of new Oregon Railway & 

avigation Company cars, and made the hand- 
somest appearance of any. The army of guests 
lived upon the cars during the whole of the two 
thousand miles journey. In the dining-cars the 


meals were bountiful in quantity and excellent in | 


quality. Ducks from the Dakota ponds, trout 
from the Yellowstone, venison from the Rocky 
Mountains, and salmon from the Columbia, were 
added to the regular bills of fare in the course of 
the trip. There was nothing to indicate the great 
distance from markets and cities, save the occa- 
sional necessity of resorting to condensed milk for 
the coffee. 

Most of the passengers busied themselves with 
a study of the country, which to them was all 
new and strange and full of interest. In the 
evening there was whist-playing, and among the 
Germans many musical hours, when old love 
songs and college glees were sung. Many were 
the amusing incidents of the trip. A mock court 
was held on one of the trains to try a Minnesota 
editor for getting left behind at Livingston and 
catching up ona special engine. The Mayor of 
Chicago was foreman of the jury, and a Michigan 
senator was the prosecuting attorney. The trial 
became a roaring farce. Two young Englishmen 
having bothered the steward with demands for 
grog before breakfast, a handbill was distributed 
through the train, purporting to come from the 
Montana Vigilantes, which announced, after sun- 
dry mysterious initials, that any one found 
guilty of delaying breakfast by drinking grog in 
the dining-car would be hung to the nearest tele- 
graph pole—‘“ no cards, no judge, no jury.” 


THE PORTLAND RECEPTION, 


St. Paul gave the excursion party a handsome 
banquet, and showed them a fine procession. 


Minneapolis provided a lunch, and made a most 


striking display of her chief industries in a pro- 
cession which I do not remember to have ever 
seen equalled for effective arrangement, clever 


devices and the expression of intelligence, enter- | 


prise and public spirit. In both cities there were 
arches, decorations, mottoes and banners in 
abundance. Portland, with only thirty thousand 
inhabitants, deserved even greater credit for her 
efforts to honor the event than either of the East- 


| year. 


ern terminal cities. She, too, was gay with | 


streamers, flags, arches, evergreens and flowers; 
through her streets marched a remarkably beau- 
tiful and impressive procession, in which exhibits 
of her own manufacturing industries were con- 
spicuous; then at night there was a_ brilliant 
illumination of business buildings and private 
houses. Along the principal streets the letters 
*“N. P.R. R,” and “HH. V.” were repeated in hun- 
dreds of circles of blazing gas jets. The hospi- 
tality of the city was unbounded. All the guests 
of the excursion were made the guests of the city 
during their stay. The hotels did not have room 
to spare for a tenth part, sosome were quartered 
in private houses, some on steamboats, and some 
in buildings furnished for the purpose. For the 
journalists a large building, handsomely fitted up, 
was provided. Each found in his rooma writing- 
table loaded with stationery, pens, pencils, ink, 
and alsoa packet of postage-stamps. The best 
restaurant in town was enlarged for the occasion 
and the proprietors given carte blanche to supply 
all guests with the best of food and the purest 
wines. One could hardly walk if he wished, for 
carriages waited his call at every turn. The 
thoughtfulness, generosity and cordiality of the 
citizens was beyond all praise. A large structure 
overlooking the Willamette was converted by the 
aid of carpets, paint, pictures and furniture into 











for the whole company. Lounges and writing- 
tables, paintings of the great snow peaks of 
Oregon and Washington, a bountiful buffet, a 
post-office and reading-room were among the 
comforts of the place. 

THE LAST SPIKE. 

It was a sensible idea of Mr. Villard to have no 
golden spike or silver spike, but to use the iden- 
tical iron spike which was first driven to hold a 
rail on the Northern Pacific Railroad. Thus the 
first became the last; and Mr. Davis, who struck 
the first blow at Thomson Junction, in Minnesota, 
gave the same spike its finishing stroke at Inde- 
pendence Creek, Montana, in 1883. Among the 
wielders of the sledge that hammered that spike 
into the tie were the great General of the Civil 
War, an Indian chief, an Oregon pioneer, and the 
President of the Northern Pacific Company, and 
it was touched by the youngest of the Villard 
children, the baby born last spring. I feel im- 
pelled to write of the picturesque scene at the 
ceremonies, the great throng of people, the 
soldiers and the Indians; of the exciting race be- 
tween the two track-laying gangs to be first at the 
meeting point; of the approach of the two loco- 
motives from the East and the West, each gar- 
landed with flowers, and each drawing a long 
train gaily decked with festoons and flags; of St. 
Paul and Portland shaking hands from the pilots 
of the engines, and of all the many striking features 
of the event, but I am again reminded that this is 
all old news for readers of the daily papers. And 
so I close with this last word: never was there 
such a railroad opening before, and we may well 
doubt whether there ever will be again. The 
whole affair was commensurate in its grandeur, 
its liberality, and its national and international 
character with the importance of the great North- 
ern transcontinental line completed at last, after 
more than a generation of aspiration and effort. 

B. ¥. 8 
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HOW CATTLE INCREASE. 


From the Steele (Dak.) Herald. 

Comparatively few, even among those who 
have been accustomed to seeing domestic animals 
about them on the farm, realize how rapidly 
cattle, sheep and horses would multiply if all the 
female progeny were allowed to breed for each 
If 100 cows and their female progeny be 
kept at breeding for ten years, the result would be 
as follows,estimating that 40 per cent. of the cows 
would have heifers which would, beginning when 
two years old, in their turn have 
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100 cows in first year drop ..........-- 2. cece eee cece eee 40 
100 cows in second year drop....... ibe ah eenes 40 
140 cows in third year drop. .........- --seccecesceeececes 56 
180 cows in fourth year drop............. 6... cess eee eens 72 
236 cows in fifth year drop...........- Sdeesicagnd es cheeee 94 
SB Cows ik GIMU TOOT GIOD.....0 2.5 ccc cccccececceascceses 123 
402 cows in seventh year drop......... ... 6. eee e ee eees 161 
525 cows in eighth year drop...........-. iain a ints: aa 
686 cows in ninth year drop........ 2.22... e cece e eee ceeeee 274 
896 cows in tenth year Grop..............cssccescceseccees 38 

<<oc 


Total, ten years.......... 


The number of bulls would be the same as that 
of heifers. From the above an idea can be got of 
the rate at which capital increases in the live- 
stock business on the plains, where the cost of 
keeping a beef from birth to maturity is less 
than $6. 

oe 

HELENA, the capital of Montana, claims to have 
added 3,000 within a year or two to the 6,000 to 
which she grew as a mining town without a rail- 
road. The town is just passing through the tran- 
sition from a placer mining city, to a permanent 
centre of quartz mining and trade. The once 
rich gulches, on the debris of whose mines the 
city stands, have been exhausted toa relatively in- 
significant product of about $100,000 a year. The 
permanent mining industry of the place will find 
its material in the rich quartz veinsof the moun- 
tains at whose feet it nestles, where one undevel- 
oped mine was lately sold to an English syndicate 


an attractive club-house to serve as headquarters ' for $1,500,000.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 











FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF PORTLAND. 








Correspondence St. Paul Pioneer Press, Aug. 29. 

The impression that a stranger gets on walking 
for the first time down the streets of Portland is, 
that a great boom has struck the place. But as boom 
is in some instances about equivalent to bubble, let 
us examine with some care the basis of the city’s 
prospects. There is at present a population of 
35,000, and yet no railroad has reached this place 
from the outside world. The ox-team, toiling 
wearily over arid plains ; the stagecoach, thunder- 
ing dangerously through gorges and along the 
edge of dizzy precipices ; and the ocean steamer, 
with the much-dreaded sea voyage, have hitherto 
been the only means of reaching this much-longed- 
for country. But now something new and won- 
derful is about to happen. Three railroads are 
about, simultaneously, to break through the 
rocky barriers which separate us from the rest of 
the world, and pour their mighty tide of immi- 
gration in upon us. It is confidently predicted, 
by cool-headed men of experience and observa- 
tion, that the time is very near when the city 
will number 100,000 inhabitants. In anticipation 
of these things improvements are being projected 
upon a grand scale. Arrangements have been 
consummated for a grand union depot, for the ac- 
commodation of the Northern Pacific, the Oregon 
Short Line, which is an extension of the Union 
Pacific, and the California & Oregon Railroad. 
Extensive docks and shipyards will soon be under 
way. The Northern Pacific Terminal Company, 
with its organization in New York City, is now 
erecting a magnificent hotel, to cover an entire 
block. Electric light and purest mountain water 
from the Cascade Range, twenty-five miles away, 
are talked of and no doubt will soon be introduced 
for the convenience and health of the city. The 
reasons for all this are not far to seek. To begin, 
this is the natural railroad centre of this whole 
country, and at the present moment nearly 2,000 
miles of road are in operation. Then again, this 
is practically a seaport town. Yonder, at the 
dock, are large ocean steamers and a whole fleet 
of smaller vessels running on rivers and sounds, 
and along the coast of British Columbia and 
Alaska. The possible wharfage of the city is un- 
limited. 

What are the resources of this country? Coal 
and iron are really thesinewsof commerce. Both 
are here in inexhaustible supply. Timber, the 
finest in the world, perhaps, is here. It is no un- 
common thing to find trees as straight as an ar- 
row and 300 feet high. Hundreds of acres, if cut 
into 15-feet logs and stood on end, would more 
than cover the ground to that depth. This is the 
statement of gentlemen whose word is never dis- 
credited for a moment. Some gold and silver 
are also found within our limits. Cattle and 
sheep graze on the thousands of hills, and luxu- 
riate upon declivities too steep for the plow. Grain 
challenges the world for itsequal. Oregon wheat 
took the premium at Philadelphia in 1876, at 
Paris in 1878. It is enough to open the eyes of an 
Eastern farmer with wonder to look at the grain, 
both as to size, quality and yield, of this country. 
Vegetables do well. Fruits of all kinds raised in 
the temperate zone, flourish here. The fisheries 
of these waters are seemingly inexbaustible. 
Then add to all these thingsa climate as healthful 
as any new country can afford; so equable in 
temperature that about the same clothing is worn, 
in many parts, the year round; scenery that is 
beautiful, inspiring, grand, and finally the enthu- 
siasm and romance accompanying the occupation 
and conquest of a new realm, and you have some 
of the reasons why Portland and this whole 
country is enjoying a boom that will never roll 
backward, 

Thus I have given in brief a few of the facts 
concerning this new country, and with one or 
two suggestions I willclose. First—Any one who 
contemplates coming here should arrange to see 
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it for themselves, if possible, before moving, as it 


is not safe to rely wholly upon the representa- | 


tions of others. 


Second—The Northern Pacific, | 


it is expected, will be completed in September; | 
there will then be all-rail communication with the | 


States. Third—Those who come first stand the 
yest chance of getting their choice of situation in 


Of course it is not well for adventurers or men 
without some means to come here. 
and occupation of a new country requires cour- 
age, muscle, and money. All who lack these 


qualifications in a fair measure had better stay | 


away. 


i re 


A NIGHT RUN OF CATTLE IN MONTANA. 


A large herd of big steers for market were 
being driven across the country from Musselshell 
to Billings, on the Northern Pacific Railroad, where 
they were to be shipped on the cars for Chicago. 
There wert about 2,000 head, I should judge, the 
property of a Mr. De Hass, a very young man. 
One evening a military camp had been made just 
ahead of the cattle, and on the same side of the 
creek with them, up which the cattle were being 
driven. 
exhibited some signs of uneasiness. Mr. De Hass 
sent word to the military officer that he had 
better get his men, wagons and animals on 
the opposite side of the creek and out of the 
way, as he feared there was going to bea 
‘night run.” The herders were instructed 
to keep their horses saddled and be ready 
to mount at a moment’s notice. The cattle 
were very uneasy, getting up, lying down 
again, and shifting about as if uncomfort- 
able. At last, about midnight, there came 
a sharp flash of lightning, followed by a 
heavy peal of thunder, and in an instant 
the whole herd were upon their feet. 
‘*Mount and whip out,” cried De Hass, and 
the herder who was at the head of the 
column drove off a few of the leading 
steers in the direction they were to go. 
All the others followed, and the herd was 
soon in full flight. The herders made no 
effort to check or control them, further 
than to keep them going straight; they rode 
at the head of the column, one on each 
side of them, swung to the right or left, 
and keeping the trail; bluffs and precipices 
were avoided, and the open flat ground 
courted. The run lasted about two hours, 
when a gorge was being neared, in which 

the cattle would crowd and break their 
limbs. They were now quite tired, and the 





herders determined to exert their authority and | 
The head of the column was bent | 


stop the run. 
out on the prairie, and circled round and round 
until the cattle became tied up in a huge ball and 
could not move at all. 
obliged to stay till morning, the herders riding 
round and round them, and keeping them com- 
pletely tied up. At daylight they were allowed 
to ‘“‘open out.” First, the outer edge scattered, 
and then layer after layer, until the huge pile of 
beef was once more a herd, grazing as quietly as 
if nothing had happened.—Gen. Brisbin. 


THE CHANGES OF A DOZEN YEARS. 


From the Bismarck Tribune. 


If a person who passed through this section a 
dozen years ago should now return, he could gaze 
upon the remarkable change with naught else but 
feelings of utter astonishment. Then the buffalo, 
the antelope and the deer roamed over the hills at 





pleasure unmolested, feeding upon the nutritious | 


grasses, sporting or gamboling in the glad sun- 
shine or contentedly chewing the cud in the grate- 
ful shade of the trees on the river bank. The wily 
Indian guided his fleet-footed pony over the land 


In this way they were | 


upon the houses of the widely scattered settlers, 


or hovering like birds of prey upon the trail of | 


the intrepid emigrant. 
country is dotted with the cosy, comfortable 
homes of settlers, great, wide-reaching fields of 
golden grain reflect the rays of the summer sun 


_ in beautiful halo, bowing obeisance to the passer- 
whatever business they feel inclined to undertake. | 


The subduing | 


by as the soft breezes of heaven salute them with 
a balmy kiss, and upon every hand evidences of 
peace, plenty and prosperity present themselves 


| with a distinctness that cannot be overlooked. 
| The air which erstwhile bore upon its invisible 


| age. 


wings the thundering tread of great herds of buf- 
falo, now echoes with the clanging roar of the 
railway train, and the buzzing wheels of industry 
have supplanted the war-whoop of the dusky sav- 
The solitude of ages has been touched with 
the magic: wand of progress, and cities, towns and 
villages, teeming with wealth and with intelli- 
gence, have sprung up upon the virgin bosom of 
the great westland, causing a transformation that 
can be looked upon only with wondering eyes. 
Every train that thunders over the productive 
prairies from toward the rising sun brings new 
accessions to our ranks, and ere another decade 


| has flown into the past our entire territory will be 


: | 
A storm was coming up, and the cattle | 


covered with the happy homes of those who dared 
to tear themselves away from the overcrowded 


AN HOUR’S FISHING.—DEVIL’S LAKE, NORTH DAKOTA. 


East, while our present small towns will have be- 
come thriving cities, wherein the busy hum of 
industry is never hushed. Contrasted with the 
past, our country is now wonderful—in the future 
it will be tenfold more so. 
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AN HOUR'S FISHING. 





Devil’s Lake, in Nortl akota, rh its | : 
evil’s Lake, in Northern Dakota, although its | gists call Lake Agamis. 


waters are saline and have no outlet, abounds in 
fish. The pickerel, especially, are plentiful, and 
of remarkable size. Our cut of an hour’s fishing 
is made from a photograph, and accurately pic- 
tures the trophies of sixty minutes’ sport. 

The lake offers great attractions for fowlers as 
well as fishermen, its shores being the resort of 
immense flocks of wild geese, brant and duck. 


senate tinal 


THE Tacoma Land Co., and the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company combined, are erecting an ele- 
gant brick hotel at Tacoma, with a capacity for 
three hundred guests. 


Now all is changed. The | 


| 
| 
| 





| 
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NOTES OF NORTHWESTERN TRAVEL. 


Across by the Northern Pacific. 





Special Correspondence of the New York Sun. 

PORTLAND, Oregon, Sept. 12.—The history of 
the Northern Pacific enterprise, full of interesting 
and often dramatic incidents, may be found in 
Mr. E. V. Smalley’s readable book. A very satis- 
factory guide has been prepared by Mr. Henry J. 
Winser, of St. Paul. Without reproducing the 
opinions of Mr. Smalley or Mr. Winser’s descrip- 
tions, and especially without attempting that 
tiresome task, a consecutive account of a journey 
which anybody can make for himself at an ex- 
pense of two or three hundred dollars and two or 
three weeks’ time, I want to set down a few of 
my own impressions that may be briefly presented. 

I. 

The first question that occurs to everybody is 
this: What is the exact truth about the country 
along the line of the new transcontinental rail- 
way? Is it that semi-tropical belt of paradise- 
land pictured in the remarkable literature which 
the company began to produce in Jay Cooke’s 
time, or is it the dreary arctic waste which Gen. 
Hazen described after his trip in 1875? Is it an 
endless garden or an unrelieved desert that the 
railwey traverses ? 

Of course, it is neither. Like every 
other territory of similar extent on the 
face of the earth, the Northern Pacific belt 
of North America includes all sorts of land, 
from the poorest to the best. Yet, I think 
that no candid person who has _ passed 
through Minnnesota, Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon, and who 
has seen with his own eyes the actual re- 
sults of experience, will refuse to admit 
that the Jay Cooke literature was much 
nearer the truth than the Hazen report. 

The idea once general, that the Northern 
Pacific country skirted the polar regions 
and was practically uninhabitable, is utter 
nonsense. There is no region along the 
2,000 miles of rail which is less inhabitable 
than the coast of Maine, or central Iowa, 
or the mountain district of Tennessee. The 
various climates are as hospitable on the 
whole, as those along the parallel of lati- 
tude which crosses Massachusetts, New 
York and lower Michigan. The rewards 
offered to diligent toil in the field, in the 
mine or in the shop are as liberal as else- 
where in the temperate zone. 

il. 

Minnesota, from St. Paul to Brainerd, and 
from Duluth to Moorhead, on the Red 
River of the North, is a land of lakes, forests, 
water-falls, and rich prairies, sure to be crowded 
with prosperous people. 

The extreme west of Minnesota, and the east 
of Dakota. forming the Red River Valley, and 
drained by a stream flowing northward two hun- 
dred miles, is a barn-floor prairie, of black soil 
exceedingly productive. This Red River region 
is the bed of a prehistoric lake, which the geolo- 
It comprises some of the 
best wheat lands in the world. The Minneapolis 
millers say that the plump, hard kernel of the 


| Red River wheat makes better flour than anything 


It will have a frontage of | 


200 feet on one of the principal avenues, com- | 


manding a fine view of the bay and mountains. 


: | This will be one of the largest and finest hotels on 
In quest of plunder and scalps, making forays | 


the Pacific coast north of San Francisco. 


else that comes to their mills. Fargo will be the 
receiving and distributing point for this wheat 
empire of thenear future. The town already has 
ten thousand inhabitants, and its population is 
doubling every year, Near by are the three great 
bonanza farms. The Dalrymple farm has nearly 
thirty thousand acres under cultivation. Mr. 
Dalrymple says that his crop this year averages 
eighteen to twenty bushels per acre. By the cen- 
sus of 1880, the average yield of wheat lands in 
the whole country was about thirteen bushels an 
acre; and it must be remembered that 1879 was a 
phenomenal wheat year. 

Two important questions respecting the Red 
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River wheat region are still in doubt: Will the 
soil hold out? Will the great capitalists finally 
own and cultivate all the desirable land, to the 
exclusion of the small farmer? I do not find that 
the men who are putting millions of dollars into 
this region and getting back hundreds of thou- 
sands with every harvest share the belief that the 
land will exhaust itself in a generation or less. 
An old farmer in the Saskatchewan country says 
that he has raised wheat for forty years in succes- 
sion from soil almost precisely the same, and has 
yet to see the first signs of decreasing fertility. 
The other question is equally interesting. It is 
true that some of the best land in the basin is 
held in large tracts by heavy capitalists and culti- 
vated on a gigantic scale. The tendency at 
present, however, seems to be quite as much to- 
ward division and redistribution as toward 
further consolidation. Good wheat land, already 
cultivated, within reasonable distance of Fargo is 
worth $25 or $80 anacre. The little fellows are 
coming in and occupying their sections or quarter 
sections, and planting trees to get more land under 
the Tree Act, and the real prosperity of the region 
will depend on them. 

Beyond the Red River Valley to Bismarck on 
the Missouri, the wheat country extends, under 
slightly different conditions of soil and forma- 
tion. The soil is not so black. The surface is 
more broken. There are more trees, but they are 
not many. The suitability of this region for the 
production of wheat, corn, and other crops is no 
longer in question. The wheat fields stretch away 
west to the Missouri River, and a chain of busy, 
prosperous and promising towns, some of them 
hardly twelve months old, has followed the line 
of the railroad. Jamestown, half-way between 
the Red River and the Missouri, had 400 persons 
three years ago; now it has 2,500 inhabitants, 
with three banks, three churches, six hotels, and 
in general, the equipment of a New England town 
twice or thrice its size. 

The eastern half of Dakota, then, along the 
Northern Pacific is a wheat country recently de- 
veloped, but already well understood. The soil 
of the bonanza farms is the same which an emi- 
nent English analyst returned in sample a 
few years ago to Col. Lamborn, with the re- 
port that it was not worth a cent an acre. 
Fortunes have been made from it, and are 
making now. 

It is 360 miles across Dakota, about as far as 
from New York to Cleveland. Look at the map 
and you will see to the north of the Black Hills 
and between the Missouri and Montana border, a 
territory as big as Indiana. So far as the map 
tells you, this is as good farming land as that east 
of the Missouri. But its exact value for agricul- 
tural purposes has still to be determined by expe- 
rience. It ispractically unsettled. The country 
is a rolling prairie, breaking at the extreme west 
into the extraordinary upset known as the Bad 
Lands. For seventy-five ora hundred miles west 
of Bismarck and Mandan there are few houses, 
and hardly a track of the plow. The soil is gray 
and sandy. There are no trees. Everything is 
yellow, except during the short Springtime. The 
grass is notluxuriant. In the hotsun of mid-day 
in summer and early autumn the dry atmosphere 
cures the bunch grass into hay as it stands. Here 
and there is a trace of alkali; nowhere on the 
railroad line is there much of it. The absence of 
water-courses is noticeable. Except for a few 
settlements like Dickinson and the German village 
of Richardton, the prairie is undisturbed. A 
hundred feet from the railroad track you may 
stumble over the buffalo skull that has been lying 
there for years, and you may pick up the flint 
arrowhead that was shot at the animal before the 
Sioux hunted with guns. 

Beneath this whole region is a vast bed of 
lignite, a lustreless, imperfectly-developed coal. 
It is sold at retail at from $2.75 to $3.50 a ton. 
The railroad uses lignite on its locomotives both 
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alone and in combination with Pennsylvania and 
Ohio bituminous, two parts of lignite, say, to 
one of coal. Those who are more interested in dig- 
ging lignite and selling lignite land than in making 
and feeding fires with it, will give you to under- 
stand that it isa very satisfactory substitute for real 
coal. The stokers on the locomotives and the 
cooks in the kitchens tell a different story. But 
the Northwest will never be without cheap fuel, 
such as it is. The settler sometimes strikes the 
lignite when he digs his well—he gets fire and 
water out of the same hole in the ground. 

The future of Northwestern Dakota is not al- 
together uncertain. Grain will grow here and 
there, for it does grow. Cattle will derive more 
or less sustenance from the prairie and from 
among the buttes after the better grazing lands 
have been taken up. The more violently wrought 
parts of the Bad Lands will for a long time afford 
shelter to the game, big and little, crowded from 
the East and from the West. 


Il. 


The evolution of the North American city may 
be studied to better advantage along this route 
than anywhere else. We touch towns at every 
stage of development. 

The youngest settlements are on the newest 
part of the line, and that is under the west slope 
of the Rockies, between Terra Firma and Missoula. 
There you survey the town in its earliest infancy. 
There is a railroad station with a name and a 
siding, and nothing further. A canvas-top wagon 
stands near the track. Four horses or mules are 
tethered close by. The settler has driven stakes 
and pitched a comfortable tent, large enough to 
contain two black-walnut bedsteads, a table and 
other furniture. His wife sits in a rocking-chair 
near the flap, watching the train as it passes. 
From two to a half-dozen youngsters are tum- 
bling around in the sun. The cook-stove is out- 
doors, with such other property as cannot be 
stored in the tent. The citizen, himself, is not 
far off, hard at work already upon the frame of 
the building in which he expects to make his 
permanent residence. Then comes another 
wagon with more household furniture and chil- 
dren. The location of the second tent as in 
relation to the first perhaps determines the 
bearings of the main business street of the city. 
By the time there are three or four wagons on 
the ground, and two or three frame buildings in 
process of construction, another sort of tent 
appears as if by magic with ‘‘ Saloon” in big 
letters across the front. Cowboys begin to ride 
in and buy whiskey. The town becomes a point 
of commercial importance. The saloon tent is 
the germ of the future Board of Trade. 

Now we get by rapid strides to well-established 
communities, which date their origin ten or 
twelve months back, like Gladstone and Dickin- 
son in Dakota, and Billings and Livingston in 
Montana. If built on the prairie they look like 
toy villages arranged bya child on a brownish- 
yellow carpet. The prairie towns of Dakota 
have a more orderly and at the same time a less 
real appearance than the valley settlements 
of the neighboring territory. It seems indiscreet 
to leave them out at night on the wind-swept 
plain. 

The first street is always parallel with the rail- 
road track extending each way from the station. 
The second street runs off at right angles, and if 
the growth of the town continues it usually be- 
comes in time the more important highway. 
Other streets are laid out, right and left; shanties 
and brick buildings spring up, side by side; and in 
a few months the real estate agent is prepared to 
exhibit a city map, plotted on a scale that would 
suit a place with 20,000 inhabitants, and to give 
you your choice of town lots at from $25 to $2,000 
apiece. It is only about a year since the first 
house was erected in Billings. Now there are 
nearly 500 houses, and the population is well up 





to 2,500. It hasa brick church, a bank, several 
schools, three newspapers, three hotels, and a 
horse railroad. Statistics of population, how- 
ever, are of trifling value in towns that double 
their inhabitants in a few weeks or a few 
months. 

The social and business development of the town 
generally follows this order: Saloons, stores in 
which the necessaries of life are sold, gambling 
establishments, daily newspapers, school houses, 
a bank, a church, a wholesale store, a jail. Fora 
time the saloons and the newspapers struggle for 
numerical supremacy. The appearance of the 
jail marks a distinct epoch in the crystallization 
of society. The jail at Livingston, the newest of 
the cities, was just finished, and had no inmates, 
It is a one-story structure of brick and stucco, 
standing next to a log house with red shades in 
the windows and this sign over the door: ‘‘Miss 
Crickett’s Palace.” The jail at Bozeman, which 
is comparatively an old place, contained twenty- 
seven prisoners, seven of whom were held for 
murder, 

aN. 

Probably the most forlorn, helpless looking 
place for the agriculturist on the whole line of 
the railroad is Ainsworth, on the Snake River, in 
the south-eastern part of Washington Territory. 
The town is an unthrifty collection of unpainted 
shanties. The population largely consists of 
stranded roughs, harlots, Chinamen and hogs, 
The decent people you meet are over-anxious to 
have you understand that they do not belong to 
Ainsworth. One of the first men I encountered 
on the street was a Chinaman with his throat half 
cut. He was looking for the Sheriff. The streets 
are a mixture of dust and sand, ankle deep, ex- 
cept where they are paved with old playing-cards 
and broken whiskey bottles. In every direction 
from the little settlement stretch for miles dreary 
plains of the same mixture of dust and sand, cov- 
ered with sage bushes. Everything is dry except 
the river. That rushes along past the town as if 
ashamed to stay in such company. It was the 
10th day of September when we were in Ains- 
worth. There had not been a drop of rain since 
the beginning of May. 

I speak particularly of Ainsworth, because, as 
has been said, there is not a spot between Fargo 
and Portland which in appearance is less invit- 
ing to the farmer. The outlook is simply dis- 
heartening. The town is a railroad settlement, 
owing its existence to the fact that a big 
bridge is building over the Snake River at that 
point. 

A year or two ago it occurred toa German 
blacksmith named Schiinemann, who had found 
it hard to support his wifeand children at the 
East, that this Sahara, tufted with sage brush, 
might not be so bad as it looked. He took up a 
quarter section of the sage and sand, and bought 
some adjoining land of the same sort from 
the railroad company, paying the lowest price 
on the schedule, $2.60 an acre. Then he began 
to try to raise crops without artificial irriga- 
tion. 

‘‘What did people say ?” remarked Schiinemann, 
cutting as good a watermelon as is often sold in 
Washington Market. ‘‘They said I was a d—d 
fool.” 

Out of the sand, stripped of its sage brush, Mr. 
Schiinemann has raised wheat, forty bushels to 
the acre, or three times the average acre yield of 
the whole country, and two-thirds of the yield of 
the crack land in the Gallatin Valley. He has 
raised oats, barley, millet and rye, all of excellent 
quality and in remarkable quantities. He exhib- 
its pumpkins, squashes, beets, carrots and pota- 
toes, these vegetables being larger and fuller than 
their kinds as we are accustomed to see them and 
eat them in the East. His corn flourishes, es- 
pecially some of the dented varieties, , His toma- 
toes are creditable. He has planted fruit trees, 
apple, pear, and peach, and they are doing well, 
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but are still too young to bear, The same may be 
said of the small fruits, the raspberries and black- 
berries. His melons are first-rate in flavor; a 
young neighbor of his, a practical farmer from 
Wisconsin, who followed the pioneer into the Ains- 
worth desert, told me that he had sold $400 worth 
of watermelons this season. Mr. Schiinemann 
believes that he can add grapes to the long list of 
products which he cultivates with profit; in fact, 
he believes that anything will grow in the sage 
brush desert. He dug a well and struck water at 
twenty-eight feet, but does not irrigate his fields. 
‘*‘Where does the moisture come from?’ he was 
asked. ‘I don’t know,” said he, ‘‘unless it rains 
up on the roots from under ground.” 

All this has been done in almost rainless sea- 
sons, on parallel forty-six, the latitude of Moose- 
head Lake and Montreal, without artificial irri- 
gation, and in soil which thousands 
of the neediest emigrants had passed 


| 

As an example, the Drum Lummon mine may be 
referred to. It was abandoned and was subject 
to relocation for several years, and now it is 
proved to be very valuable—not a dollar of its 
three millions of stock can be purchased, without 
paying a premium, and it will undoubtedly prove 
to be one of the greatest mines ever discovered. 


—— ——0o<«—___- -__ 


MONTANA’S MERITS. 


From the Montana Husbandman. 

We do not care to extol the merits of Montana 
as an agricultural country. Already its fame in 
this line has spread far and near. _Its beef, mut- 
ton and wool are recognized to be of superior 
quality in all the great markets of the East, and 
in afew more years its wheat, oats, barley and 
' potatoes will have established a like world-wide 











where to spend it. The fact in regard to the de- 
lightful summers of our mountains should be 
heralded all over the East. Only let the world 
know that here in our mountains are beautiful 
green valleys where it never gets sultry, where 
cool breezes always prevail; valleys that are free 
from mosquitoes and gnats, where warm blankets 
are required for comfort even in the hottest nights 
of summer, and this will become their favorite 
resort. We believe it would be better for our 
people if the journals of the country would de- 
vote themselves to this a little more instead of 
holding out such superior inducements to immi- 
grants. We know that Montana cannot be sur- 
passed in the known world as a summer retreat, 
and believe it is in a few short years destined to 
become the summer home of thousands and thous- 
ands of people. 





KEPPLER’S CASCADES. 





over with scorn. Schiinemann isasin- 
gle case, and it is not mentioned as 
typical; but the pluck of the man, 
the absence of anything on his part 
like a desire to ‘‘ boom the country,” 
and the contrast between the pros- 
pects and results of his experiment 
struck me as remarkable. 45, P.M. 
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MONTANA’S PRECIOUS METALS. 


From the Helena Era. 

Quartz mining is yet in its infancy, 
and if Montana had now as a capital 
the gold that has already been taken 
from her placer mines, for developing 
her immense mineral resources yet to 
be opened up, she would then need no 
aid whatever from the outside world 
for that purpose. Most of the gold, how- 
ever, taken from the placers was car 
ried by the lucky miners who found 
it back with them to their native 
countries and States to enrich them, 
and Montana has been financially 
unable to develop her quartz lodes, 
without aid from abroad. It is for 
this reason that she offers to-day the 
most inviting field for profitable in- 
vestments in her mineral districts. 
In fact, her future prosperity largely 
depends upon the development of her 
quartz mines. Placer mining was 
first inaugurated in this Territory in 
1862, on Gold Creek; but the cause of 
the large immigration to this country, 
was the more valuable placer mines 
found at Bannock and Alder Gulch; 
and to them may be ascribed the pros- 
perous country that Montana now is. 
The census of 1880 shows that her 
mines produced nearly $5,000 for 
every man, woman and child in the 
Territory, which instead of being kept 
here, as it should have been, to develop the 
more important quartz mines, has been taken 
away toenrich other communities. Butte, whose 
mines now produce a million of dollars per 
month, for nearly ten years after their discovery 
remained untouched, and were a standing offer to 
capitalists to invest in them, until the near ap- 
proach of railroad facilities induced capital to 
commence their development. Montana has 
numerous other mining camps that will yet be 
heard from, and that will prove themselves to be 
peers of Butte. These properties are now made 
available by railroad lines, and are only waiting 
for capital and enterprise to develop them, and 
investors who wish to avail themselves of the 
best mining interests yet remaining, must be up 
and doing. The railroads are now here, with 
cheap freights and cheap living, and soon all of 
the valuable mining properties will be occupied. 
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These picturesque cascades are sit- 
uated on the Firehole River, in the 
Yellowstone National Park. A recent 
writer thus describes them: 

‘“‘These beautiful cascades consist 
of a succession of eight or ten cas- 
cades of varying heights, the highest, 
perhaps fifty feet. The water has cut 
a narrow channel through the basal- 
tic rock, forming a profound cafion 
through which the torrent frets and 
fumes in wild tumult. From the 
best point of observation, a high and 
rocky plateau some distance below 
the principal cascade, the scene is 
quite romantic and picturesque. The 
foaming waters rush down the gorge 
roaring and tumbling against the 
walls of solid rock which hem them 
in. The cafion is very deep, and its 
sheer descent is broken by rough 
and jagged crags, which beetle over 
the stream. Slender symmetrical 
pines, straight as lances, grow on 
the brink of the cafion, and on the 
inclosing mountain slopes as far as 
the vision reaches. They also cling to 
every nook and cranny on the sides 
of the terrible gorge, standing like 
sentinels on every moss-clad point of 
vantage. Westward lie the purple 
mountains, majestic in outline, and 
clothed with the virgin forest of som- 
bre pine. In the middle distance arise 
filmy columns of vapor from the gey- 
sers and hot springs of the Upper 
Basin, floating upward and fading 
into space as an incense offering to 
the Creator of the wondrously beauti- 
ful scene. Keppler’s Cascades are 
really quite bewitching in their love- 











KEPPLER’S CASCADES.—YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


reputation. Our wheat is pronounced by Minne- 
apolis millers unsurpassed; our barley is equally as 
high spoken of; while our oats weigh forty pounds 
to the bushel and speak for themselves. Our veg- 
etables are also excellent, and our small fruits will, 
when our fruit orchards become a little older, 
take ahigh stand. But farmers are coming fast 
enough, and we have no desire to see the entire 
agricultural area peopled too quick. But there is 
a class that we feel should, for their own good, be 
shown the way to our Territory. These are the 
pleasure-seekers—the people who wish to fly from 
the heated cities in search of a cool retreat in 
which to spend the heated term. Not only should 
pleasure-seekers be shown the way to Montana, 


but the hundreds of bookworms and counting- | 


house hermits who are wearing their lives away 
inthe poisonous atmosphere of the cities, and who, 
when they have a month of recreation know not 





liness, the harmony of the picture 
leaving nothing to be desired, as the 
romantic is here picturesquely perfect—the 
colors of the vegetation on the rocks in contrast 
to the foaming water delighting the eye. The 
visitor reluctantly leaves this idyllic spot.” 


Amone the improvements now in active pro- 
gress in Brainerd, Minn., is a new hotel to cost 
$45,000, a new flouring mill to cost the same sum, 
and the new hospital of the Beneficial Associa- 
tion, to cost $25,000. 

THE Spokane Falls (W. T:) Review says: ‘‘ Mr. 
Havelman, who lives about twelve miles below 
the town of Spokane, and is engaged in stock 

raising, informed us that he has not yet had occa- 
| sion to feed his cattle for more than from two to 
| four weeks during any winter, and for two winters 
| they roamed at large the entire winter.” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


[In this Department the Editor will endeavor to answer 
briefly all inquiries concerning the Northwestern country, 
openings for settlement and new enterprises, promising in- 
vestments for capital, railroad securities, etc.) 








Several letters received for this department, are, owing 
to the absence of the editor, held over for answer until our 
next issue. 

Employment in the Northwest. 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES, Eng., Aug. 30, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

Several Stockton-on-Tees men, England, wish 
to know whether you will find them work in the 
Northwest if they come over, also the wages. 
They are farm laborers, engine drivers, black- 
smiths, carpenters, masons and bricklayers. 

5 Moat Street, Bridge Road. H. NEYLAND. 

We do not make it a part of our business to 
find employment for those wishing to emigrate to 
the Northwest. Judging from reports received 
from all parts of the Northwest, the question of 
finding employment is not a difficult one. It 
would not be wise to go to the Northwest during 
the winter. There can be no doubt that such 
workmen as you mention could find profitable 
employment in the early spring. There is no 
reason why an able-bodied man should remain 
idle a day, or even an hour in any of the places 
along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
The following paragraph from a September 
number of the Grand Forks (Dak.) Plaindealer, 
may be applied to all parts of the Northwest :— 
‘* There is a scarcity of labor of all kinds in and 
around Grand Forks. Ags high as $3 per day is 
being paid men to Work in threshing, while carpen- 
ters and bricklayers and other mechanics com- 
mand the highest wages. There is no necessity for 
any person being without work in the Northwest, 
at the present time, and in fact, good workmen can 





secure steady employment at any and all times.” | 
| able—the former for barrels, and the latter for 
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A LETTER FROM THE REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Mr. Beecher, while traveling through the West 
recently, sent the following short letter to an old 
friend in Brooklyn : 

Mites Crry, Mont.. August 12.—If you wish to renew your 
youth and caper again as you did sixty years ago. come out 
into the great Northwest. Talk of Towa, Kansas, Texas. etc 
I would not give the country along the Northern Pacific for 
half a dozen of them. It would be the paradise of agricul- 
ture, but for one thing—the length of the winter. The cold 
is nothing—it is almost a luxury—but not to see the ground 
for eight months is a little touch. The emigration hither is 
immense, wonderful. and of the best character. In all the 
nascent cities it is the New England men who control and 
shape, and others iallin. A year ago this city of now 2,5% 
had nota single church. Now it has four. and another soon 
to be built. It is all shick-shack in its exterior just now, 
mere shanties. tents, sheds. mixed together, and drinking 
and gambling-houses touch each other along the chief 
streets ; but that soon ‘passes away. This is the region of 
Genera] Miles’ warfare with the great tribe of Sioux- now 
broken down and weak. but twenty years ago renowned and 
feared everywhere. I was never in health better. stronger. 
or so elastic. The summer along the North Pacifie is ideal. 
So dry is the air that neither heat nor cold take hold asin the 
East. The railroad is as good, cars, engines and road-bed, 
as the average Eastern. Hotels rood enough for sinners— 
better than we deserve. The people kind, sympathetic and 
enterprising. 
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SHEEP RAISING IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Mr. L. Van Deusen, of the Troy Farm, Tappan, 
Dakota, reports his experience to the Carrington 
News as follows: 

**T am the owner of a little bunch of sheep, pu; 
in simply to test the truth or otherwise of stories 
[had heard about wild oats. Istarted with twenty 
in the fall of °79, and my flock now, adding those 
sold and butchered, represents 150. I have not 
been able to give them any attention personally. 
Their fleeces have reimbursed me for original out- 
lay and expense of feeding, and I consider that I 
am now ahead all of $700 on the investment. I 
have used a Cotswold ram on common Minnesota 
ewes. The wethers of this cross dress 70 to 80 
pounds of mutton at a year; and 125 pounds at 
two years. They clip an average of 844 pounds 
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of coarse wool, which now sells at 18 to 20 cents. | 


My increase has been phenomenal—twins being 
the rule, with occasional triplets. Disease has 
been unknown among them. In winter we shel- 
ter at night, and feed only hay and straw. Venti- 
lation is imperative.” 
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THE PUGET SOUND REGION. 


A Good Country for Small Farms. 


From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

To the visitor from the prairies of Illinois, lowa 
and Kansas, the resources of the Puget Sound 
region as a farming country are not apparent at 
first glance. Many have and will come to this 
section fresh from the broad, level and treeless 
prairie-lands of the mid-Western States, and re- 
turn to seek homes along the line of railroad and 
in the valleys east of the Cascade Range. By 
prairie farmers, 7. e., by those who have been ac- 
customed to a broad, level and treeless region, 
only waiting for plow and seed and one good sea- 
son to bring returns, the value of our bottom and 
upland, timber-covered country, is not at first ap- 
preciated. The work of clearing staggers them. 
It is too slow work to get a farm. 
from New England, Canada and the Northwestern 
timbered States, the attraction is far greater and 
our advantages at once apparent. The settler 
from New Englandgpho comes to build himself a 
home amid our forests, will quickly see and note 
the possibilities of agriculture here. He will find 
bottoms with soil of inexhaustible fertility and 
depth, covered with cottonwood and cedar, Up- 
lands covered with nutritious grasses, and upon 
which, when cleared, all fruits of the temperate 
zone will thrive and ripen: and, above all, a cli- 
mate where but little, if any, winter feeding for 
stock is required. He will note that the cotton- 
wood and cedar upon his valley land are market- 


shingles and furniture—at good prices, and the 
firand pine upon the uplands for lumber and 
timber. He will clear a space of an acre or two 
in the best portion of his tract; build himself a 
house and begin to live. His stock will thrive on 
the feed in the woods; his lumber and timber will 
all be marketable; all produce that he raises will 
find ready sale at good prices. Year by year he 
will his extend his clearing, and in five years, with 
industry and ordinary management, can surround 
himself with comfort and even luxury, and be 
more independent than any monarch of the earth. 
This is no fancy picture. Men have done and are 
to-day doing just as we have described. All 
around the Sound in the midst of the timber, 
along the river bottoms and on the uplands, clear- 
ings are being made, homes built, and settlements 
established which, in a few vears, will be flourish- 
ing farms and thriving villages. While, as we 
have said. the Puget Sound country is not attrac- 
tive to the prairie farmer, it possesses superior 
attractions to settlers who are familiar with and 
have been accustomed to a timbered region. The 
extra cost of fitting an acre for cultivation is over- 
halanced by contiguity to market, quantity and 
variety of production. absolute surety of crops, 
value of the timber sold and reserved, freedom 
from extremes of heat and cold, immunity from 
hard winters, necessitating heavy outlay for feed- 
ing stock, and the facility with which the pro- 
ducts of the farm may be turned into cash. For 
the small farmer, i. e.. that large proportion of 
the agricultural class who prefer to own a quarter 
section and farm it well, rather than to own a 
whole section and live in yearly dread of failure 
of the one crop upon the success of which depends 
his only profit and failure of which brings ruin, 
the country lying west of the Cascade Range can- 
not be excelled. It is especially adapted for gen- 
eral farming, dairying and fruit-raising, and as 
such will attract and support a much larger popu- 
lation than those regions where ‘‘ bonanza” farm- 
ing is the rule and small holdings the exception. 


But to those | 
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NORTHWESTERN CROP ITEMS. 


—A watermelon, 45 inches in circumference, was 
raised this season in the Selah Valley, W. T. 


—C, §S. CooLey, on his farm near Tower City, 
Dakota, threshed 1,432 bushels of oats from twenty 
acres—over seventy-one bushels to the acre.— 
Tower City (Dak.) Herald. 


—OwlING to the splendid quality of the grain 
raised in the Red River Valley this year, a new 
grade has been established, styled Extra No. 1 
hard.—Casselton Reporter. 


—CAPT. BROWN reports a yield on his model 
farm near Crookston, Minn., of thirty-one and 
three-fifth bushels of No. 1 hard wheat per acre. 
His oats turned out seventy bushels per acre. 





—L. 
miles 


A. FREELAND, a farmer living twenty-five 
north of Valley City, Dakota, reports a 
yield of twenty-five bushels to the acre on his 
farm, and a general average of twenty bushels or 
more for the whole of that part of the county. 


| —G. H. WAtsuH, of Grand Forks, Dakota, states 
that he threshed 1,250 bushels of No. 1 hard wheat 
from forty acres, and that he will thresh about 
| 5,000 bushels from 155 acres, or over thirty-two 

bushels to the acre. The balance of 600 acres 
| will go twenty to twenty-two bushels. 





—Mr. G. W. SHUMAKER this week brought to this 
office some of the finest corn we have ever seen 
in this country. It is of the flint variety, and 
some of the ears measure 14 inches in length. It 
grew on dry land without irrigation, in German 
Gulch five miles west of this city.—Waitsburg 
(Wash. Ter.) Times. 

—REsvULTts of Yakima County, W. T., threshing: 
Len Lewis, 14 acres of barley, average 4314 bushels 
to the acre; J. Dammon and W. Coleman, 90 
bushels oats per acre; T. Houser, wheat 34 and 
barley 46 bushels: James Dysart, 25 acres wheat, 
barley and oats—average 44 bushels; Mr. Faunce, 
9 acres barley, 71 bushels per acre. 


—CHARLFES RUSSELL has harvested on his ranche 
in township seven, north of range thirty-six east, 
situated about five miles southeast of Walla 
Walla, W. T., as follows: 3.812 bushels of wheat 
frora 83 acres, 7.214 bushels of oats from 100 acres, 
2,535 bushels of barley from 60 acres, and 350 
tons of timothy hay from 150 acres.— Walla Walla 
(Wash. Ter.) Union. 





—UPpon the farm of Jacob Faust, north of Valley 
City, Dakota, in a field of seventy-eight acres, the 
yield was 3,130 bushels of No. 1 hard Scotch fife, 
machine measure, or a fraction less than twenty- 
seven bushels per acre. Being machine measure 
and the wheat of hard variety, the weight will 
easily bring the yield up to twenty-eight bushels. 
Fifty acres of the field upon which this grain was 
raised is new ground, only half of which has been 
backset. The remainder is old ground.—Valley 
City Times. 


—WHEAT IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY.—Great 
fields of wheat are everywhere visible, the shocks 
are so thick that a rod cannot be measured be- 
tween them in many places; the smoke of the 
steam threshers by day, and the flames of the 
burning straw-piles by night are a prominent 
feature on the landscape of fair Dakota these 
days; the elevators are rapidly filling up with the 
golden grain, and are trying to ship it as fast as 
received, but day by day the stock of yellow No. 
1 hard is increasing upon their hands. Every 
elevator presents a picture pleasing to the farmer, 
the merchant, the banker, and all Dakotans in 
reality are interested in the scene. Words are too 
feeble to adequately describe the magnificent 
crops from which the tillers of the soil in Dakota 
' are now realizing golden ducats.—Fargo Argus. 











FROM ST. PAUL TO PORTLAND. 





PORTLAND, Oregon, Sept. 18.—The Northern 
Pacific Railroad from the point at which the last 
rails were laid, just west of the main divide of 
the Rocky Mountains, makes a considerable de- 
flection to the northwest, passing through Missoula 
County, Montana, around Lake Pend d’Oreille 
and into Idaho. This course is determined by that 
of two ranges of mountains—the Bitter Root and 
the Main Divide—between which lies the well 
timbered and fertile region traversed by the rail- 
road. About fourteen miles from Missoula station 
the road crosses Marent Gulch over a trestle bridge 
866 feet long and 226 feet high. It is a tremendous 
piece of work, and as our train rumbled over its 
dizzy height the pilgrims put their heads out of 
the car windows and eyed the verdurous depths 
below with realawe. A passing locomotive had 
dropped sparks from which a little fire had been 
kindled in some rubbish below, and the train was 
stopped long enough to send down men to extin- 
guish it, much to the trepidation of many of the 
passengers, who murmured because of the danger 
of remaining on the bridge. But the beautiful 
and airy structure, built up like a delicate bit of 
tracery, is as solid as timber can make it, and itis 
as steady as rock-work, notwithstanding its seem- 
ing fragility. The Flathead Reservation, which 
lies to the north of the railroad, at the head of the 
valley which I am now describing, occupies very 
nearly the same relative position to the newly de- 
veloped country that the Crow Reserv ation, further 
east, does there, lying south of the road. The 
Indians, who are mild and inoffensive, and who 
boast that they have never killed a white man, 
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the tepee or tent of canvas, pitched and kept 


ready for instant use. The Indian here is in the 
interesting stage of transition from barbarism to 
civilization. The Flathead reluctantly gives up 
his free nomadic life for thrifty pursuits and set- 
tled comforts of a fixed abode. 

As we approach the Idaho line we encounter a 
queer mixture of peoples. By the side of the road, 
on either hand, are canvas villages of Indians and 
Chinese, so much alike that one must look closely 
to see which is aboriginal and which Asiatic. Both 
of these two classes of communities are pictur- 
esque, and the sight of one of the Mongolian 
hamlets, as I looked out of the window of my 
railway bedroom inthe early gray of the morning, 
was like a glimpse into China. The Chinese 
laborers, preparing for their day's work, were 
grouped around little camp-fires, performing their 
toilets, eating from small bowls with chop-sticks, 
drinking tea, and all the while regarding the great 
railway train with almond-eyed wonder. Near 
by, too, were Indians, who, with their slouching 
garments, high cheek-bones, and bronzed faces, 
looked as if they might at least be second cousins 
of the Chinamen. And the very next turn of the 
wheels brought us to the ‘‘ shack” or ‘‘shebang ” 
of a section boss,“whose slatternly wife and dirty 
children were reminiscent of the ‘‘ouldsod.”” These 


| queer little moving encampments are now met 


number about 1,200. Their reservation contains | 


1,500,000 acres. There are a few sheltered valleys 
of arable land, much fine timber, and large tracts 
of grazing lands in the reservation, and Flathead 
Lake, a picturesque sheet of water, studded with 
innumerable islands, lies to the north. The lake 
is twenty-six miles long and six miles wide, and 
contains myriads of land-locked salmon and other 
fish. Along the borders of the lake are Indian 


farms. Peace and plenty reign here if anywhere 
in the world, and it seems a pity that these mild- 
mannered and happy people should be disturbed 
in their arcadian homes. Nevertheless, the cov- 
etous white man has fixed his eyes on their fair 


details of which you have had by telegraph, is to 
induce the Flatheads to ‘‘move on” or take their 
lands in severalty. A division of land pro rata 
would give each Indian about 5,000 acres. But 
the expectation of the settlers of the neighboring 
region is that a large amount of available land 
would be left for division after what they call the 
‘reasonable demands” of the Flatheads are 
satisfied. Carlos, the Flathead chief, has angrily 
refused to sell, divide, or move on, but he has 
consented to go to Washington to talk matters 
over with the Great Father. It is saddening to 
think what this means, and that this pastoral 
region must be invaded by the white man and its 
rightful inhabitants dispossessed and dispersed. 
But the inexorable tide of affairs, whose move- 
ment we sometimes deplore, and against whose 
flood we vainly protest, moves on and on forever. 
Sooner or later the Flatheads must go. By-the- 
bye. the Flatheads do not have flat heads, and the 
custom of compressing the foreheads of infant 
Flatheads by binding on a bit of board, as pict- 
ured in our juvenile reading-books, has no exist- 
ence save in the imagination of the veracious 
ethnologist, although a few instances of this 
trifling with nature may have been observed by 
early explorers. Along the line of the road we 
pass many scattered settlements of the Flatheads. 
Their fields look rich, and their large herds of cat- 
tle and horses betoken great prosperity. But by 
the side of every log cabin one cannot fail to see 


| transported, he made 100 per cent. profit. 


with all along the line from the Bitter Root 
country until we reach the banks of the Colum- 
bia and Willamette. Now and again we arrive at 
a railroad station, which seems to be as shifting 
and as likely to drift as the temporary camps of 
Chinese laborers and Indian nomads. At Horse 
Plains, a charming circular prairie hemmed in by 


lofty mountains, and famed as a wintering-place | 


for Indians with their ponies, we found a strag- 
gling village of huts, tents, and ‘‘shacks,” every 


other structure being a whiskey-shop. One of | 


the principal traders, a sharp-visaged and discon- 


tented young man, complained that there was | 
‘*too much opposition in trade” now, and that he | 
would have to ‘“‘light out” soon and hunt for a | 


| place where prices were not cut down by compe- 
settlements, with nurmerous small and productive | 


tition. He said that his sales were $40,000 a year, 
and that on some articles, especially those cheaply 
In his 


| ecompesite ‘‘shebang” of logs, split ‘‘ shakes,” 


boards, sheet-iron and canvas, he had a big stock | 


| of goods—canned oysters from Baltimore, pickles, 
possession, and Senator Vest’s errand hither, the | 








preserves, and canned fruits from San Francisco, 
boots and shoes from Boston, blankets and flan- 
nel shirtings from Oregon, groceries from St. 
Louis, and hardware and cutlery from Chicago 
and New York. His whiskey was of Kentucky 
brands, bought in St. Louis, and his smoked pork 
products bore Minnesota trade-marks, 

Skirting the base of the Coeur d’Aléne Mountains 
and pursuing a more westerly course, the railroad 
several times crosses Clark’s Fork and encircles 
the northern end of Lake Pend d’Oreille, one of 
the most lovely sheets of water which human eyes 
ever beheld. The lake is about 60 miles long, 
should the surveyor’s line follow its tortuous 
windings and curves, and its greatest width is 15 
miles. Innumerable islands, broken with rock 
and crowned with verdure, stud the bosom of this 
inland lake, and only here and there do bits of 
level beach break the savage grandeur of the 
mountaius that crowd each other down to the 
shores. New vistas of surpassing beauty open and 
fade away again as we pass around the lake, and 
each prospect seems more enchanting than the 
last. A stern-wheel steamer, the ‘‘Frederick Bill- 
ings,” built by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company for transporting building material 
across the lake, received our party at Sand Point, 
on the line of the road, and a short excursion was 
made by the pilgrims, who were glad to exchange 
the heat and racket of the railway train for the 
quiet beauty of the lake. Some of these days, 
when the shores of Lake George and Lake Win- 


nipiseogee have become too crowded, and the 
summer pleasurer sighs for new worlds to con- 
quer, Lake Pend d’Oreille will be invaded by 
tourists, and shingle palaces will stare out from 
its mountainous environment. But at present 
this pellucid expanse of waters is only a sweet 
solitude. The country to the north of the lake is 
heavily timbered, and from this point westward 
we are in the depths of what seems to be an almost 
trickless forest, in which some of our English 
guests have expected to find monkeys and cocka- 
toos. We are now on the most northerly point of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, 50 miles from 
British America, and further north than Quebec 
or the mouth of the Saguenay River. Yet the 
temperature is high and the soft rain that over- 
takes us is a blessing, for it cools the air and prom- 
ises to extinguish the forest fires whose smoke 
has obscured the landscape and has shut out our 
view of the snow-covered peaks which a clear sky 
would have revealed. 

Spokane Valley, which we enter soon after 
crossing Idaho, is underlaid by a bed of gravel. 
The Spokane is a puny stream, but its falls 
furnish a magnificent water power, and the 
town of Spokane Falls is one of the busiest 
in Eastern Washington. Here are flour and saw- 
mills, wood-work factories, and various other 
manufacturing industries, with a vast amount of 
power yet unimproved. An annoying delay in 
the transit across the mountains made impossible 
a citizens’ celebration at Spokane Falls, the am- 
bitious programme of which embraced orations by 
‘*the Hon. W. H. Evarts” and other celebrities, 
whose convenience had not been consulted by the 
Spokaners. It is noticeable, as soon as one arrives 
in Washington Territory, that we are in a country 
of older settlements than those of Idaho, Montana 
and Dakota. There is an air of thrift (as if the 
settlers had come to stay) about the houses and 
farms, and the appearance of the people is less 
feverish than on the eastern side of the mountains. 
But, as we approach the Valley of the Columbia 
from the the northwest, we enter a region of 
desert. Sage brush, abounds on every hand. 
The forests disappear, and the face of nat- 
ure is arid and bleak. The weather, too, be- 
comes hot, and the climax of discomfort is 


| reached when we rollinto Ainsworth, a miserable 





little town at the confluence of the Snake and 
Solumbia rivers, where the trains are carried 
acros3 on a steam transfer boat. As there are five 
sections of our train, comprising about 50 heavy 
cars altogether, the delay at this point was great; 
and every body was glad that we escaped, after 
many hours of baking in the desert valley, and fled 
down toward Wallula, where we proceeded to 
Portland, over the line of the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company. It was Tuesday, Sept. 
11, and very damp, cold and dismal when our 
train stopped at last, opposite Portland, and the 
journey from the Mississippi to the Columbia was 
done. 

Portland has certainly out-done all other cities 
in its celebration of the completion of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, if we compare its 
population with that of more pretentious commu- 
nities. The citizens organized a committee, 
raised $20,000 to decorate the place, entertain 
guests, and provide sundry novel features of the 
festivity. This, fora population of 30,000, is 
certainly very handsome. The whole display im- 
pressed the foreign visitors as remarkable, be- 
cause it showed almost nothing but native 
products. The shop-keeping element was rigor- 
ously excluded, and the result was that one 
could see how independent of her neighbors 
Oregon really is. N. B. 


—+> 2 


A MINERAL spring has been discovered in the 
mountains south of Livingston, Montana, the 
waters of which are claimed to be identical with 
the Apolinaris water of commerce. 
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OFFICIAL RECORD. 


In this Department is given official information concern- 


ing the affairs of the Companies included in the “ Villard 
System,” namely, the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 


the Oregon and Transcontinental Company, the Oregon 


THE NORTHWEST, OCTOBER, 


Railway and Navigation Company, the Oregon and Cali- | 


fornia Railroad Company, and the Oregon Improvement 
Company. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


(Circular No. 69.) 
GENERAL MANAGER’S OFFICE, ) 


St. Pau, Sept. 26, 1883. f§ 
Circular No. 49, making concessions to encour- 
age the erection of hotels on the line of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, will be withdrawn and cease 
to be operative after October first proximo, except 
as to contracts previously made. 
H. Haupt, General Manager. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, 


Annual Meeting—Directors’ Report. 


The annual meeting of the Northern Pacific 
shareholders for the purpose of hearing the report 
of the Directors, and of electing a new Board for 
the next fiscal year, was held at the office of the 
company, in New York, on the 20th instant. In 
the absence of Mr. Villard, who was then on his 
return from the Pacific coast, Vice-President 
Oakes took the chair and Mr. Samuel Wilkeson 
acted as Secretary. The meeting was well at- 
tended, and, in view of the recent completion of 
the road, the stockholders were in a jubilant mood. 
We quote from the report : 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT. 


“The excess of expenditures on account of construction 
and equipment ($7,986,507.92), over the cash receipts of the 
proceeds of the $40,000,000 general mortgage bonds, sales of 
preferred stocks and other sources of income, arises from 
several causes. In the first place the cost of construction 
exceeded the engineers’ estimates. Tke work was to be 
done in remote regions, the natural conditions of which, such 
as climate, seasons, character of soil and streams, and geo- 
logical formation, were so many unknown factors entering 
into the construction problem. Thus—to mention some in- 
stances illustrating this—the cost of the road-bed along the 
Yellowstone and the Clark’s Fork of the Columbia was very 
much increased by the waters of those rivers washing out 
and undermining the banks; and the tunnels through the 
Belt Mountains and the main range of the Rocky Mountains 
cost nearly fifty per cent more than the original estimates, 
simply because, instead of solid rock, as was expected, 
loose material was encountered. 

** Next, the construction account embraces the outlay re- 
quired not only for building the road itself in a first-class 
manner, but also such extraordinary works as the three 
great bridges over the Missouri, the Snake, and the Willa- 
mette Rivers (the first of which is completed, and the last 
two are being constructed), the extensive central shops and 
other buildings at Brainerd, and the several division shops, 
all of which latter have been constructed in the most sub- 
stantial and approved manner, and on a scale sufficient to 
meet the wants of the company for many years to come. 
Then, again, the increase of traffic on the main line, together 
with the construction of branch lines and the traffic derived 
therefrom, has required an increase in the necessary motive 
power and rolling stock far exceeding the original estimates. 





* * * * * + * 

“To avoid, therefore, the embarrassments of a large float- 
ing debt arising from causes such as are above mentioned, 
an arrangement was entered into with the Oregon & Trans- 
continental Company under which that company was to 
make advances of the money needed and to accept therefor 
such negotiable securities as this company is competent to 
give, the terms and form whereof are to be decided upon 
hereafter.” 

Subsequently,in response to inquiries, Mr. Oakes stated that 
the company owned all its rolling stock except one-half in- 
terest in the Pullman cars, and that this equipment might be 
made available in financiering as security for some form of 
car trust loan. 

The financial statement concluded as follows: ‘In view of 
the necessity of using all available resources for construction 
and equipment purposes, your Board deemed it unwise to 
declare cash dividends before the main line would be com- 
pleted, so as to furnish a through line for transcontinental 
traffic. 
appears.to be at hand for a strict recognition and satisfac- 
tion of the claims of the preferred stock under the plan of 
reorganization. And, with the certainty of increasing earn- 
ings keeping pace with the growth of the tributary country 


and the prospect of low operating expenses by reason of the | 


discovery and development of the coal fields of Central Mon- 


1883. 








tana and Western Washington Territories, your Board feel 
warranted in expressing their belief that the payment of 
| regular dividends on the preferred stock may be reasonably 
expected to begin at an early date.” 
LAND DEPARTMENT. 
The following is a summary of the operations of the Land 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1883: 


LAND SALES. 











Eastern District. Acres. 
Minnesota and Dakota divisions...... 417,388.31 $1 ,700,517.47 
PIII, od ec0ccvcdscasecacdcs 110,033 .46 824,420.92 
Yellowstone division ................. 6,567.84 24,625.29 
| EE RNR re 583,989.61 $2,049,563 68 
sb eedsdcdcccnnccanceasesdaes a dbaaeatets 106,222.97 
EE haus sed edie wen caiascnceanceunae $2,155,786.65 
Montane District. ......ccccccccces 88,940.20 $144,488.29 
OTT BOOBs oo ncscccctecnstecscecscdoses, vscctcces 194,145.00 
EE OT EEE AED IEP $338, 633.29 
Western District. 
Pend d’Oreille division............... 166,360.58 $733,614.28 
PO GIs ccd cececcacscccecscsces 26,945.85 134,194.56 
ot 193,306.43 $867,808.84 
ha vnc ccnveass ecdigcs AES er 30,603 00 
SD cig meichs bk ac sanlaedmne nema weak $898,411.84 
Grand total new sales, 761,236.24, and town lots niles 
Ge skscccnccan cacsisnbelsinbacsanadek<caaduen $3,392,831.78 


“The development of the extensive regions tributary to 
our road has gone on rapidly, and thé results of the year’s 
growth are in all respects gratifying. They fully justify the 
position taken by the company in its reports and publica- 
tions that these regions offer the most inviting field to immi- 
gration now to be found within the borders of the United 
States. An official statement recently given to the press by 
the General Land Office at Washington, shows that in the 
ten new States and Territories where the largest transfers of 
Government land are made, there was, during the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1883, an increase over the previous year of 
35,217 inthe number of entries (cash sales original home- 
stead entries and timber culture entries), and 3,505,843 in the 
number of acres entered. The amount received from cash 
sales increased from $3,313,834 in 1882, to $7,564,449 in 1883. 
In Dakota the number of homestead entries increased from 


|} 14,156, covering 2,208,268 acres, to 22,491, covering 3,267,227 
| acres. 


The number of timber culture entries ran up from 
9,368, covering 1,466,532 acres, to 11,566, covering 1,765,259 
acres, and the cash sales increased from 673,388 acres, for 
$977,242 to 1,518,091 acres, for $3,109,387. 

“Thus it appears that of the year’s increase of 3,505,843 in 
the number of acres of the public land taken up, 2,202,489 
must be credited to the Territory of Dakota alone. In 
Washington Territory, also, there was a remarkable in- 
erease. The cash sales increased from 71,244 acres, for 
$102,345, to 252,086 acres, for $571,446; the original homestead 
entries from 231,132 acres to 386,778 acres, and the timber 
culture entries from 87,524 acres to 143,412 acres. 

‘In Montana the entries aggregated 407,008 acres against 
197,475 for the previous year. Of the Government lands en- 
tered during the past twelve months in Minnesota, Dakota, 
Montana and Washington, 20,983 entries, representing 2,905,- 
000 acres have been made within the limits of the Northern 
Pacific land grant.”’ 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The old Board was re-elected, as follows: 

Directors, 1883: Frederick Billings, Ashbel H. Barney, John 
W. Ellis, Rosewell G. Rolston, Robert Harris, Thomas F. 
Oakes, J. Pierpont Morgan, August Belmont, Henry Villard, 
New York; J. L. Stackpole, Benjamin P. Cheney, Boston; 
John C. Bullitt, Philadelphia; Henry E. Johnston, Baltimore. 


satin citaanae 


THE mineral outlook in Montana daily grows 
more favorable, and the rich developments are 
attracting considerable attention. At the recent 
exhibit at the Denver Exposition, nearly every 
county in the Territory was represented. 

ee 

SEATTLE papers speak of developments of the 
most encouraging kind making up on a very ex- 
tensive iron mountain in the vicinity of the 
Snoqualmie Pass. This is on the line of the Cas- 
cade Branch of the Northern Pacific, and its dis- 
covery and development will be very apt to hasten 





The great result being now accomplished, the time | 


the construction of this branch road. With 
mountains of iron ores, and still more extensive 
mines of coal, and forests of the best timber, with 
the best harbor facilities in the world, Washington 
Territory has no disposition to be jealous of her 
sister Territories. Evidently Puget Sound may 
entertain aspirations of some day rivaling the 
Clyde in ship building, and dreams that the future 
| navies of the Pacificare slumbering in the bosom 
| of her mountains.—Helena Herald. 











A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


A BORE, meeting Douglas Jerrold, said: ‘‘ Well, what’s 
going on today?” ‘I am,” exclaimed Jerrold, darting 
past the inquirer. 








“My dear, sh-sh-don’t y’ think we’d better (hic) zh-bring 
up the baby on er (hic) bottle ?_ I was brought up on (hic) er 
bottle my-zelf.”.—Burlington Free Press. 


“Tris not good for man to be alone,” was one of the 
mottoes with which a committee of ladies decorated the 
Methodist Church at Gardiner, Me. The preacher is a 
bachelor. 


Pian Talk: Farmer Smith—“‘One thing I don’t like about 
city folks—they be either so stuck up that yer can’t reach’em 
with a hay-stack pole, or so blamed friendly that they forget 
to pay their board.” 


Op gentlemen (returning from city festivity)—‘‘Pleashm, 
where’sh Mash’r Brown live?’? Constable (recognizing him)— 
“Why, dear me, sir, you are Mr. Brown!’ Mr. B.--‘‘Aw, 
right. Bu’—where do I live?” 


LEADVILLE clergymen are becoming very particular. One 
of em got mad at a funeral where he was to officiate, because 
the master of ceremonies notified him to begin by remark. 
ing: ‘Now, old horse, it’s your play.” 


KANKAKEE has a justice who beats them all in the way of 
doing up a job of matrimonial splicing with neatness and 
dispatch. This is his formula: ‘‘Have ’er?” ‘ Yes,” 
“Have ’m?” “Yes.” ‘Married, $2.” 


“THERE is one thing connected with your table,” said a 
drummer to a Western landlord, ‘‘ that is not surpassed even 
by the best hotels in Chicago.” ‘‘ Yes,’ replied the pleased 
landlord; ‘‘ and what is that ¢’’ ‘“‘ The salt."-—Rochester Post- 
Express. 


A MOTHER can call, ‘‘ Johnnie, it’s time to get up,”’ for two 
or three hours without making any impression. But when 


| the old man steps to the foot of the stairs and shouts, 
| ** John !’? Johnnie takes his breakfast with the rest of the 


family.—Rochester Post-Express. 


“Trey tell me Brown has a great ear for music,’’ said 
Fenderson. “ Yes,’ replied Fogg; ‘‘ 1 knew he had a great 
ear, two of them in fact; but Idid not know that they were 
for music. I supposed they were for brushing flies off the 
top of his head.”’"—Colunibia Spectator. 


Ir is related that when Lawrence Barrett sees a tramp in 
his back yard he calls out to him: ‘‘ Thou old fossil Saurian, 
if I catch thy Pliocene footprints around these premises 
again, I'll break thy ganoidal vertebre, and hand thy 
Silurian remains over to the guardians of the people,” 


“*Srop the press !”’ yelled a country editor to the consoli- 
dated devil, compositor and pressman, who had just started 
in on his pile of three hundred blank sheets, ‘“‘ here’s a man 
who's come a mile and a quarter to subscribe for the paper, 
and brung his turnips in advance, and I want to give him a 
personal.”’ 

A Montana belle being asked by a Bismarck man if they 
possessed any culture out her way replied: ‘Culture ? you 
bet your variegated socks we do! We kin sling more cul- 
ture to the square foot in Helena than they kin in any camp 
in America. Culture? Oh, loosen my corsets till I smile.— 
Bismarck Tribune. 


‘“*SraTina Jane,” said a fond mother the other day to her 
daughter, ‘‘did Daniel Johnson kiss you on the steps last 
night?” ‘‘No, mamma, he did not.’ If the fond parent 
had said mouth instead of steps, it would have troubled 
Statira Jane to reply; although, after all, steps are things 
to a door.— Boston Courier. 


YESTERDAY a man stepped up to the delivery window of 
the post-office and said: ‘Any Coopers tor Mr. Letter? I 
mean any loppers for Mr.— no, confoundit ! any leppers for 
Kister Moop—any meppers for lister—. Oh! dammit, I'll go 
off and learn to talk before I try to transact business at this 
mail shop!’’—Bismarck Tribune. 


** May I have the honor to conduct your daughter to the 
supper table ?”’ asked a society gentleman of a lady from 
the country, who is staying with some friends whom she is 
visiting here in Austin. ‘‘ May you take her to supper?” 
was the response; ‘“‘ why, of course, and you can take me 
too. That’s what we came here for.”—Texas Siftings. 


FraGMENts of a dialogue heard between two languid 
swells on Boylston Street: ‘‘ Fellah told me you were en- 
gaged.” ‘“ Yaas!” ‘Jolly girl?’’ ‘“‘Awful!”’ “So glad.” 
‘““Yaas!’’ ‘‘ Married soon?” ‘No! It’s off now.” *‘ Bless 
me. Don’t say so.’ ‘‘Yaas. Heard the family eat beans. 
Couldn’t stand that!” “Too bad!” ‘“ Yaas!’’—Boston 
Gazette. 


Foots and children tell the truth it is said; and to illustrate 
we will give you the story of Bishop Wurtzburg and the 
little shepherd boy of whom he asked, ‘‘What are you doing, 
my little lad?’ ‘“‘ Tending swine.” ‘‘ How much do you get?” 
“One florin a week.” ‘‘Iam alsoa shepherd,” continued 
the Bishop, ‘‘ but I have a much better salary.” ‘That may 
all be, but then I suppose you have more swine under your 
care,” innocently replied the boy. 
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Prices of Northern Pacific and Oregon Securities. 


FURNISHED BY DECKER, HOWELL & Co., 58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





The following table shows the highest and lowest prices and sales of the Northern Pacific and Oregon Securities on the New York Stock Exchange, 


from September 10th to October 4th. 




















| No. Pac. Com. No. Pac. Pfd | Oregon & Trans’l O. R. & Nav. Oregon Imp. St’k. | O. Imp. Bonds. O. & T. Bonds. 
1883. 

teh. Low. Sales.|High. Low. Sales.|High. Low. Saten.|Sttats Low. Sales.|High. Low. aie’ Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 

ms 
RS ene REET Pree” | 42% 40 16,024] 7644 785g 81,250) 68 6444 87,020)... ee | 94 91 98 
ss A acadccndsnceterexavascacns 4134 4044 12,460) 7614 744% ~—-20, 980} 68 6544 34,500 132 131 450) 845g 8456 100} 90 91 93 
IN 55 ses scipkbcay sendanmnaocnees | 4034 4014 += 4,550) 7434 7334 21,276) 663g 653g 18,800... We: 9% 94 ae 93 
Wisin gh ccsacdeakoecstacket cox | 413g 40% _—8,800) 7 7444 18,408) 6654 6534 14,200)... .| 92 9214 91 98 
I airiias o od vasewecsoccunpancode | 4144 393g 20,450) 75 7234 87,650) 663g 647% © 29,025 130129 367} 81 81 100 92 9214 91 9214 
WN ic ssianiccocnccas: Qccsaaacnts 41 3934 15,100) 7444 7234 +~—-88,675| 66 6434  21,712/129 129 100 seas) “amusinmeea 9216 91 9214 
GE ORs iicccccacactasdsacsecmaaeases | 41144 408¢ 8,450) 754% ve 37,6583) 6644 6434 26,880 129 129 100} 84 83 i 924% 91 9214 
RNS hoes ccccacciis. Ssccestesneen 4034 3956 17,700] 75 78% 49,400 661g 65 19,144 12714 127 700) 8814 884 1001 a | 91 9214 
I oo ilcccsainnhaeesiieoen (4014 «877% B,972| 737%G-69_~—«:106,315| 6534 «60 70,200] 12714 127% 100] 84% 81% 150) 92 9246 92 9214 
Ne Cae Sener eee Oe! | 88% 387 33,750] 7144 68% 129,149] 61% 8% asa 1264 1,100 aa 92 7, 88 x 
IN 2 a2 coisas eo tecdesncieeacee | 3814 3614 31,800) 7074 6834 98,409] 615g 5854 56,415|126 125 2,600 aa 90 92 884 —-89 
IIE coo niicinniniaccrsanansctwicaces | 3654 8454 onl 68% «6434 «109,110 59 54 87,370 125 125 200] 814g 80K 200... 91 86 88 
MN 5. a stinks ccncuns skscces 31144 8134 41,460) 65 61 95,406 om 5134 67,246 125 12434 1,000] 76 %5 260 91 86 8714 
WS Is 65 cs ccs ssi sexowansuasexincs 34 8244 27,475) 65 615g 60,746) oe div. 54,040) 126 12444 1,000 | seas 92 4h 92% 
EE a sposccckveccsvnveasncecasee 85 3234 20,060) 66 63 47,678) 5574 521g) 48,205 125 125 100 aes eee cwne 87 8814 
We co.cc cacescasescsoesnascesae | 364% 31 19,207) 67 6434 37,996 5614454 58,070 126 125 500 op tire 92 88 - 
I 5 sas sae V-seendereeaseee | 3614 3434 + 16,602) 6734 658g © 50,690| 5634 Bly 54,100 127 12614 250 ‘ . 914% 931% 88 89 
I oad gues cncannsucascomnrexees 345g 3814 16,550] 65 6354 31,2751 5444 «5317012444 128 550| 80 7 210 911% 92 87 
TRO se oe sack en ccthen seer anen | 34144 3336 11,685] 645g 6314 29,789) 5834 5234 88,275'12514 124 1,710] 79 79 105, eae 9114 a7 94 
OY RO EERE ET OT ne 3154 3316 9,780) 174 = OB44 28,528) 5414 = 52G4«17,060125 125 110 ses] rene 9314 87 
eT | ie ee GO, 52,718 5234 4934 88,43012434 12314 —-1, 166 .---| 0% = 9 87 
dacs sanie tonnad ccabeenaiwncues | 324% 3034 34,767] 61 5734 83,469] 4954 471% 65,860 122 119% 6,566] 78 7 200! 90 86 87 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND SALES. 


The approximate land sales for the month of 
September, 1883, with the corresponding month of 
previous year were as follows : 

Town Total 
Acres. Amount. Lots. Amount. 
September, 1883. ..49,530 $218,559 $3,731 $222,290 
September, 1882. ..59,670 211,674 7,009 218,683 


Total Inc’rse 1883 *10,140 $6,885 $3,278 $3,607 
* Decrease. 


Average per acre this year, $4.41. Last year, $3.55. 





Sanam ain 


NORTHERN PACIFIC EARNINGS. 





The —_e Gross Earnings of the Northern 














Pacific Railroad Company for the month of Sept. 
| Pat $1,210,000 00 Road miles, 2,365 
Corresp’ding month 
of last year ..... 772,837 72 “ss ‘* 1,298 
Increase..... 437,162 2 ae <“ i297 
Three months this year............ $3,067,650 00 
" Se omearee ate 2,194,120 61 
pT are eee batiwa weed $873,529 39 


— - eee -- 


OREGON IMPROVEMENT CO. EARNINGS. 





(Owning and operating the Pacific Coast S. S. 
Co., the Columbia and Puget Sound R. R. Co., 
and the Seattle Coal and Transportation Co.) 

The earnings of all Companies for the first 
eight months of the current fiscal year were as 
follows : 





Gross. Net. 
December ist, 1882, to June 
BOs BOOS 55. 5i:0. 00 8% is5 00.0% $2,114,217 $626,251 
GE, TOE s. 8 iscisccsccseadaas 403,796 151,656 
| ers ce $2,518,013 $777,907 


Net earnings July, 1882...........-. Baka $77,592 











0. R. & N. CO. EARNINGS. 


Estimated earnings for first two month of cur- 
rent fiscal year: 





Gross. Net. 
July, 1883... ............6.. 461,350 $231,850 
Amare, 1688.......<00:00<0 pater 496,950 270,950 
Ae $958,300 $502,800 
PRE TO oo) 5:5)009:0.5.6:6:410:8K0s 493,932 270,020 
Corrected Earnings for 
Fn PM Ere $465,253 $231,417 


Wheat had not commenced moving down the Columbia 
River in August. 


THE Jamestown Branch of the Northern Pacific 
will be constructed a distance of forty-seven 
miles to the west end of Devil’s Lake, the region 
around which has attracted a flood of new 
settlers. 





DaxkoTA has an area of 96,500,000 acres, and a 
population reaching nearly 300,000, and yet there 
are statesmen who try to make people believe 
that the Territory is too small to divide, and too 
sparsely populated for a State. 


——______—¢--o—— 


A LARGE contract of finished iron work for the 
new ore docks of the Duluth & Iron Range R.R. 
Co. at Agate Bay, Lake Superior, amounting to 
about 300 tons, was recently awarded to Petti- 
bone & Mulliken, dealers in railway and contrac. 
tors’ supplies, Chicago, IIl. 





THE business places in Lisbon, Dakota, are grow- 
ing rapidly in number, but no faster than the 
growth and advancement of the town will war- 
rant. Lisbon is bound to be a large and impor- 
tant city in the near future, and will no doubt 
double in population within the next year. 


Drexel, Morgan & Go., 
WALL STREET, 
CORNER OF BROAD, NEW YORK. 


Drexer & Co., | Drexei, Hanes & Co., 


No. 34 South Third Street, 31 Boulevard Haussmann, 
Philadelphia. Paris. 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers. 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities bought and 
sold on Commission. Interest allowed on Deposits. Foreign 
Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Circulars 
Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 





ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J.S. MORGAN & CO., 


No. 22 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Feb., ’83—cu. 





EDWARD B, SMITH. TOWNSEND DAVIS. 


SMITH & DAVIS, 
General Insurance Agents 


(AND FORWARDERS), 
FIRE, LAKE, CANAL AND OCEAN RISKS AT CURRENT 
RATES. 
Office: 200 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
April, ’83—cu. 











SomE specimens of silver ore, from Neihart; 
Meagher County, Montana, are reported to assay 
$5,000 per ton. 





MonrTANA exchanges report venison, elk, moun- 
tain sheep, and other wild game plentiful in the 





markets, 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 





THE wool crop of Meagher County, Montana, 
this year is said to be worth $70,000. 


THE syndicate block at Grand Forks, Dakota, 
will soon be completed at a cost of $75,000. 


THe towns of Whatcom, Bellingham, Sehome 
and i 
under the name of Whatcom. 


Fairhaven, have been incorporated 


Tower City, Dakota, is to have a Mcthodist 
Church this fall, which will make the third church 
edifice in that smart little town. 


5,000,000 salinon eggs will be placed in the fish- 
eries on the McCloud River, Oregon, this season, 


and next year, Trout eggs are also to be planted, 


THERE is a mining excitementat l'armington, W. 
A 


miles 


The placers di scovered are located about eighty 
the of the 
River, and are reported to be very rich. 


above mouth Coeur d’ Aléne 


Tue first through Northern Pacific freight train 
left Portland, Maine, for Portland, Oregon, Sep- 
17th, via the Eastern, Albany & North- 
It consisted of ten cars laden 


tember 
western railroads. 
with canned corn. 


THE Kootenai Indians are said to be paying out 
$500 a month in gold dust in trade at Sand Point 
Pend d’Orielle, Idaho. 
reveal where they obtain their liberal supply of 
the ‘‘ wherewith.’ 


on Lake They refuse to 


’ 


the centre of the Stuck 
in Washington Territory, has be- 


SUMNER, situated in 
River Valley, 
come aregularly organized town. Lots are sold at 
$250, and many buildings and stores are going up. 
A $2,500 church is now being built by the Chris 


tian denomination. 


THE North Seattle, W. T., barrel factory is 
turning out 3,000 barrels per day, mostly of cot- 
tonwood. Fir is used for making barrels 


packing fish, beef, pork, furs, ete. The company 
has a logging camp which puts in about 1,200,000 


feet of cottonwood per month. 


MINNEAPOLIS millers have shipped during the 
year ending September tst, 1853, 4,059,908 barrels 
of flour. 
a heavy gain. The exports were 1,700,750 barrels, 


Last year the shipments were 2,476,807 


ooo 


against 627,680 last year, and 1,181,322 
before, and the home consumption 100,000 barrels. 


the year 


THE grazing lands of Montana, Colorado, Ne- 
and Idaho 
The Northern 


region 


braska, Wyoming, Eastern Oregon 


are estimate’ at 1,000,000,000 acres. 


Pacific Railroad is now opening up a 


capable of supporting 5,000,000 cattle and 10- 
000,000 sheep, which, when it shall be fully 
occupied, can export yearly 600,000 cattle, 


1,500,000 sheep, and 10,000,000 pounds of wool. 


ONE of the most encouraging signs in the growth 
of Mandan, Dakota, is the increase in the amount 


of business done by its First National Bank. The 
following is a comparison from the balance 


sheets for 1882 and 1883 respectively, the years 


ending August 31st: Deposits, 1882, $60,000; 1883, 


$156,000. Discount, 1882, $92,000; 1883, $158,000. 
Undivided profits, 1882, $5,500; 1883, $15,000. 
Cash and exchange on hand, 1882, $18,000; 1883, 
$50,000. : 


THE city of Devil’s Lake, Dakota, known to 
the postal authorities as Creelsburg, is not yet 200 
days old, but already choice lots in it are sold as 
high as $2,000 apiece. It has seven large hotels, 
two banks, two papers, and many shops and fac- 
tories. It is situated on Devil's Lake, and owing 
to its many natural attractions, is known as the 
“Saratoga of Dakota.” The ‘‘ oldest inhabitants” 
are already beginning to tell tall stories of the 
infancy of that rapidly growing town. 


hotel. 


for | 


| THe completion of railroad lines to the Park and of accom- 


Says the Livingston, Montana, Enterprise: ‘‘A 


mammoth cave has been discovered in the moun- 
tains at the head of Mill Creek. The discoverer 
entered it a distance of 500 yards and its recess 
still stretched out before him indefinitely. It was 
divided by longitudinal walls into different | 
sections, only one of which he explored. The 
ceilings were covered with crystalline formations 


that glittered like jewels. The floor was reasonably 
level and the room explored reasonably wide. A 
party from Livingstone will thoroughly explore 
it shortly. 


THE Rockford farming district lies immediately 
south of Spokane Falls, W. T., and consists of 
about a dozen townships of exceptionally fine 
farming land, which have mostly been quite well | 
settled on the Government sections. Some of the 
Rockford contains 
ulation of about 200, but has two prosperous 


railroad lands have been sold. 





a pot 
general merchandise stores, two drug stores, two 
sawmills, one grist mill, two planing mills, one 


shingle mill, harness shop, etc. There is also a | 
large agricultural implement house and a good 

The country around is open, but not a 

prairie country, considerably diversified, and well | 
watered. Hon. Warner Cobb, the leading farmer 
of this section, and one of the best informed men 
in the county, says that the wheat here is aver- 
aging 25 bushels to the acre this year, dry as it is. 


The price of the railroad lands range from $6 to | 
Spokane Falls Chronicle, 


NS per acre, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Guide to the Northern Pacific Railroad | 
and its allied Lines. 


A Complete Manual for the use of tourists 
and travelers over the lines of the 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 


THE 
OREGON RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION CO., } 


AND THE 


Oregon and California Railroad. 


By HENRY J. WINSER. 


It contains descriptions of States, Terri- 
tories, cites, towns and places along the 
route of these allied systems of transpor- 
tation, and embraces facts relating to the 
history, resourc es, population, products, and 
North-West. 
with map and 4o full- 


Price, $1.25. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
natural features of the Great | 
| 


16mo, illustrated 


page engravings. 


THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 


A MANUAL FOR TOURISTS. 


Being a Description of the Mammoth Hot 
Springs, the Geyser Basins, the Cataracts, 
the Canyons, and other Features 
of the Land of Wonders. 


By Henry J. Winser. 


modations for entertaining visitors, make a guide book 
a This book gives to the intending 
tourist all necessary information, both as to the natura 
characteristics and chief points of interest, and describes 
in detail the peculiar attractions of six different routes 
within the Park. Twenty-four fine full-page illustrations 
and two excellent maps enhance the value of the des- 
criptions. Price, 40 cents. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 


27 & 29 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


necessity. 





| great enterprise successful'y carried to complet.on. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
WOW’, READT! 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 





A HANDSOME OCTAVO VOLUME OF 437 PAGES, 
WITH 
Numerous Maps and 50 Full-Page Ii/ustrations. 
Price $3.00. Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. 


Mr. Smalley’s book is designed as a unique literary monu™ 
ment to commemorate the final success of what is proba 
bly the most remarkable railway enterprise the world 
has known—the building of a road by a single company, 

without Government aid, across the American continent 
from the great lakes and the valley of the upper Mississippi 
to the Pacific Ocean. The history of the Northern Pacific 
Company has many elements of romantic interest which 
distinguish it from most nerratives of great business un- 
dertakings. Inthe early stages of the project enthusiastic 
men, in advance of their age, spent their lives and for- 
tunes in a fruitless advocacy of the scheme; later on it 
absorbed the spare means of many thousands of people 
scattered through more than a score of States. The 
financial crash of 1873 so completely prostrated the Com- 
pany that its ruin seemed absolute and irretrievable; 
but it recovered, again obtained public confidence, and 
has at last justified all the sanguine predictions made in 
its behalf. 

Mr. Smalley treats the enterprise somewhat in the light 
of a great national movement to open a commercial 
highway to the Pacific by the northern route explored by 
Lewis and Clarke in the first decade of the century. He 
shows that the project of a railroad to the mouth of the 
Columbia was first discussed a few years after railroad 
building began in the United States, and he follows the 
enterprise through all its checkered history down to its 
final triumph by the connection of its tracks, advancing 
from the East and the West to meet in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The concluding chapters describe the regions traversed 
by the railroad, the building of the line, and the interest- 
ing features of engineering and construction work. 


ne 
‘oO 


“Mr. BE. V. Smalley’s ‘History of the Northern 
Ruilroad’ is published by G. P. 
neously with the opening of the road, from the great lakes 


to the Pacific. 


Pacific 
Putnam's Sons simulta” 
li is a dignified and reasonable record of a 
Mr 
Smalley sees clearly and writes delightfully. Readers of 
his recent articles in the Century MAGAZINE are aware that 
he is thoroughly familiar with the Northwest, and moreover, 
that he does not know how to be uninteresting. The work 
will be standard authority and have permanent value. 
Few handsomer volumes, by the way, have been produced by 
American book makers.’’— New Yor Sun. 


| This book will especially interest the stockholders ia the 


Northern Pacific Company, the officers, engineers and 
employees of the Company, and the residents of the 
towns and country along the line of the road. 


Address, 


G. F» Putnam’s Sons, 


27 & 29 W. 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BANKERS, 


— AND — 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
General Mortgage and Land Grant 


GOLD 6's FOR SALE. 


No. 7 Congress St. and No. 2 Congress Sq., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan., m. 














MILNOR! 
MILNOR !! 


MILNOR!!! 
Sargent County, Dakota. 


The terminus of the Northern Pacific, 
Fergus and Black Hills R. R., and the most 
considerable distributing point in Sargent 
County. 

The new town has been platted, and ap- 
plications for lots will now be received. 

For Plats and Price Lists, apply to Gen- 
eral Land Agent N. P. R. R. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., or to Local Agent Land Department 
N. P. R. R. Co., Milnor, Dakota. 


Sept. ’83—t. 


WORTHGRN PACIFIC] ADDITION 


TO THE 
CITY OF HELENA, 


THE CAPITAL OF MONTANA. 


This addition lies between the Railroad depots and the 
old town, and must necessarily be occupied in a very short 
time by the rapid growth of the city. 

As an investment the lots in this addition can be strongly 
recommended. For immediate building purposes they are 
unsurpassed. Helena now has nearly 10,000 inhabitants, and 
is evidently destined to be a large city. 


JAMES H. MOE, 
Trustee. 


ED. STONE, 
Gen. Agent N. P. R. R. Co. 


ZIELEWA, MowTaATAaA. 


IMPORTANT TO 


RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHANICS. 


SIBLEY'S 
Perfection Valve 0il. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon thirty railroads. 
ences furnished upon application. 

(a Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 
J. 0, SIBLEY, Manager, 
Franklin, Pa. 


Refer- 


June, *838—cu. 
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THE MEW CITY OF LINBO, 


DAKOTA, 


COUNTY SEAT OF RANSOM COUNTY, on the FARGO 
AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD, is having a 


REMARKABLE GROWTH. 


It is in the centre of the finest farming region in North 


Dakota. Although not a year old, it already has 


STORES, MILLS, SHOPS, HOTELS, 
NEWSPAPERS AND BANKS. 


There are excellent openings for business in the town, and 


for new settlers on the rich wheat lands near by. 


Eligible Building Lots for Sale at Low Prices. 


Address, 
MARSH & HOLT, or 
J. N. WISNER, 
‘icc Lisbon, Dakota. 





HENRY S. MANNING. 


1883. 





EUGENE 


L. MAXWELL, 


LA MOURE 


LA MOURE! 
LA MOURE COUNTY, DAZOTA 


La Moure is located at the end of the track 
of the Fargo & Southwestern R. R., and at 
the head-waters of the James River. The 
track of the Fargo & Southwestern Branch 
of the N. P. R. R. Co. is completed to La 
Moure, and ca trains are now runto that 
point. The N. P. R. R. Co. are now offer- 
ing for sale lots in the original town-site, and 
near to the depot. 


For plats and prices apply to: 


CARPENTER & COON, 


LA MOURE, DAKOTA, 
or to General Land Agent N. P. R. R. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Sept. "83 —t. 


CHAS. A. MOORE, 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


RAILWAY AND MACHINISTS’ TOOLS AND SUPPLIES, 


AGENTS FOR 

The Ashcroft Manufacturing Co. 

The Consolidated Safety Valve Co. 

Morse Twist Drill and Machine Co.’s Taps, Dies, Screw 
Plates, &c. 

The Hancock Inspirator Co. 

Worcester Machine Screw Co. 

Brady’s Emery Grinding Machinery. 

H. B. Bigelow & Co.'s Engines and Boilers. 

Smith’s Hub Friction Clutches. 

Morgan, Williams & Co.’s Steam Hammers, Punches and 
Shears, &c. 

Gleason’s Lathes and Planers. 

A. M. Powell & Co.’s Lathes and Planers. 

Flather & Co.’s t-athes and Screw Machines. 

F. E. Reed's Lathes and Drill Presses. 
April, ’83—cu. 


No. 


The Hotchkiss & Upson Co., 


——-MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


CARRIAGE, MACHINE, PLOW, ELEVATOR AND BRIDGE 
BOLTS, NUTS, PLATES, CAST AND WROT WASHERS, 
SKEIN AND COACH SCREWS. Also, GIMLET 
POINT COACH SCREWS. 
Price List sent on Application. 


June '83—cu. CLEVELAND, O. 


C.B. —— & G0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


LATEST IMPROVED 


Machinery, 





Car Builders, Planing Mills, Cabinet, Carriage 
Railroad Shops, House Builders, Sash, 


Door and Blind Makers, 


WAREROOMS: 109 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


April, '83—ou. 





| 





LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS FOR 
Keystone Portable Forge Co. 
Midvale Steel Co.’s Tires, Axles, Forgings, and Castings. 
Huntington Track Gauge 8. 
Saunder’s Corrugated Copper Packing and Gaskets. 
Hoopes & Townsend's Nuts, Bolts, Washers, Lag Screws 

and Rivets. 

Bett's Machine Co.'s Gauges, &c. 
Nile’s Tool Works, Machine Shop ae Car Tools. 
Westcott’s Lathe and Drill Chuck 
American Tool and Machine Co.'s Brass Workers Tools. 
Brainard Milling Machine Co. 
Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Co.'s Pipe Cutting Machines. 
Valley Machine Co. ’8 Steam P uIn ps. 
Cummer Engine Co.’s Steam Engines. 





CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, 
West 18th & Brown Sts., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURES 


DRY COLORS, 


Fine Coach and Car Colors, Parker's Cement Paint, 
MIXED PAINTS, 


August, ’83—cu. 


STC., ETC. 


C.T. RAYNOLDS & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOUSE AND VILLA 
STRICTLY 


PURE PAINTS 


IN LIQUID FORM, READY FOR THE BRUSH. 
Guaranteed equal to any paint for 


ECONOMY, DURABILITY and BEAUTY. 
Put up in 14, \, i, 2, 5, 20 and 50 gallon packages. 


21 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


Aug., "83 cu. 
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St. Paul Advertisements. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 
WINONA, MINN. 


Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Branch Office and 
Warehouse, 


(RAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 

No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


L. H. MAXFIELD C. SEABURY W. T. Maxvie.p, Special. 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 


H P, RUGG & CO.,, 
PUMPS, PIPE, MILL 


—AND— 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES, 


318 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. PAuL MINN, 


AUERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
FOURTH, SIBLEY and FIFTR STS., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 


Joun H. ALLEN. DANIEL H. Moon, Francis B. HOWBLL. 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 
ALLEN, MOON & CO,, 
Successors to P. F. MCQUINLAN & Co.,, Established 1859, 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 
Jeas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- 
Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD S8T., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


man 


STRONG, HACKETT & CO,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 
GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 
218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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D= COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 


342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

NOYES BRO’S & CUTLER, 
IMPORTERS 


——AND—— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 
$71 and 373 Sibley 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 


NICOLS & DEAN, 
Tron, Nails, Steel and Heavy Hardware, 


Horse Shoes, Horse Nails, Bellows, Anvils, 
Vises, Drills, Coal, and Tools of all kinds. 


WAGON AND CARRIAGE MATERIAL, 
CORNER FIFTH AND SIBLEY STS., 


St. PauL, MINN. 


FARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 


TIN PLATES AND METALS, 


225 and 227 East Fourth Street, 


St. Pau, MINN. 


The largest stock in the City, at lowest market rates. 
Correspondence solicited. 


(JORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 


(Incorporated.) 


MANUFACTURERS 





MOULDINGS 





J, ?: GRIBBEN, St. Paul, Minn, 
Manufacturer ef and Wholesale Dealer in 
CEDAR POSTS, TELEGRAPH POLES 
AND PILING, 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles. 
April, '§3—ou 














Incorporated 1880. Capital, $300,000. 


KNIFE FALLS LUMBER C0., 


Manufacturers of 


CANC SAWED 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Main Office: Drake’s Block, St. Paul. 
Mills and Yards at Cloquets, Minnesota. 


August, ’83—cu. 


FRANK BREUER. Wa. RHODES. 


BREUER & RHODES, 


Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 
Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 
Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


Sr. Pau, MINN. 
April, ’83-—cu. 


P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE C0,, 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 
TEAS AND COFFEES, 


Established 1854, St. PAUL, MINN. 


ROBINSON & CARY, 


Cor. Fourth and Waucouta 8ts., St. Paul, Minn. 


— DEALERS IN — 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min- 


ing Hquipment and Supplies. 


CN. NELSON LUMBER CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lumber, Shingles, Lath and Mouldings, 


MAIN OFFICE: 
GILFILLAN BLOCK, SAINT PAUL. 


WHOLESALE YARDS: 
Cloquet, Minn. 
May, ’83—cu. 


SANDERS & MATHEWS, 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Foreign and American Cements, 
LIME, PLASTER, HAIR, FIRE BRICK, CLAY, TILE, &. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 


WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
OFFICE, 166 East THIRD STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, ’82—cu, 


MERELL, SAHLGAARD & THWING, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


MANUFACTURING AND ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTS, 


St. Pau, MINN. 


Ore assaying a specialty. 
May, ’83—cu. 
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B, D. BUFORD & 0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GANG AND SULKY PLOWS, 
PRAIRIE BREAKERS, 
BRUSH BREAKERS, 


STERRING PLOWS, 


ROAD PLOWS, 
ROAD SCRAPERS, 
CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, etc. 


April, ’83—cu. 


WM. LINDEKE. A. H. LINDEKE. R. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen’s Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, ’83-—-cu. 


- BEAUPRE, KEOGH ¢ & ; C0. 


Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 EAST THIRD ST., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China and Japan Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
May, ’83—cu. 


COLBERT, HILL & CO. 


WOODEN ann WILLOW WARE, 


Cordage, Twines, Brushes, Paper Bags, 
Paper, Notions, &c. 


403 SIBLEY STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, "83—cu. 


Detroit Fire and Burglar Proof 
safes and Vault Doors. 


COMBINATION LOCKS PUT ON OLD SAFES. 


Locksmithing and Electric or Mechanical Bell Hanging 
Safe Opening and Repairing a Specialty. 


C. C. MILES, Gen’l Agent, 
385 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


June ’83—cu. 





Northwestern Fuel Co, 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS. 
All Grades Anthracite and Bituminous 


CoO A La. 
DISTRIBUTING DOCKS AT DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
General Office, 154 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL MINNESOTA, 
March. '83—cu, 


Corner of Tnira Street amt Broadway, 





1883. 


B. D. BUFORD & C0., 


DEALERS 1N 
WAGONS, 
SPRING WAGONS, 
BUGGIES, CARRIAGES, 


21 


ROAD CARTS, 
SEEDERS, DRILLS, 
MOWERS, 
HAY RAKES, etc. 
Jiu, DAIRDR. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Sr". 


| om CENTRAL BARGE AND COAL CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


| 


BOZEMAN! 


Gallatin County, Montana. 
The town is picturesquely located at the head 
of the fertile Gallatin Valley, 1060 miles west of 
St. Paul, on the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
The Famous Gallatin Valley is immediately 
tributary to Bozeman. 


THE GALLATIN VALLEY 


is the largest, most productive, and oldest settled 
valley of Montana. 


Mines of Fine Bituminous Coal 


are opened and worked, immediately east of 
Bozeman. 


Deposits of Tron Ore, Gold, Silver and Copper Ores 
have been discovered in the adjacent Mountains. 

Bozeman, the county seat of Gallatin County, 
is a thrifty business centre, containing more than 
3,000 inhabitants, has well-established churches, 
schools and public buildings. 

Lots in the N. P. addition to the town of Boze- 
man, adjacent to the railroad and depot, are now 
offered for sale at prices ranging from $25 to 
$1000 each. For particulars write or apply to 


R. P. GREEN, Local Agent, 
May, ’83—cu J. V. BOGERT, Trustee. 


GULL RIVER LUMBER CoO., 


GUL RIVER, MIWW., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS . A SPECIALTY. 


Office, DZill and Ward on Dine WN. &. FR. FR. 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 
Sept., ’83—cu. 


STANDARD CONTINENTAL 
LAUNDRY WAX, Hoof Ointment 


CRACKED HOOFS, SPRAINS, 
SCRATCHES and SORES 


| Horses, Cattle and Sheep. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Line composed of Screw Steamers, 


“W. T. GRAVES,” “TRON DUKE,” 
“TRON OHIEF,” “TRON AGE,” 


and Schooners, “DAVID DOWS,” “IRON OLIFF,” 
“GEO. W. ADAMS,” “JAMES OOUOH,” 
and Iron onal “M. D. CARRINGTON.” 


DEALERS ; IN COAL. 


Distributing Docks at 


DULUTH, MINN. 


M. D. CARRINGTON, Pres’t, TOLEDO, 0. 


A. E. ROOD, Gen’! Manager, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Bozeman, Montana, 





Preserves Linen, Gives a Beautiful 
Finish, Prevents the Lron from 
Sticking, Saves Labor. 





5 CcanNnTs A CAKE. 





Ask your Storekeeper for it. Ask your Storekeeper for it, or write direct 


MADE BY to the Manufacturers, 


STANDARD OIL CO., AMERICAN LUBRICATING OIL COMPANY, 


Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland, Ohio. 


August—r’ 83. 








to 


Northern Pacific R. R. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 
TEE BEsT BEoMEeES 
For 10,000,000 People now await 

occupancy in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON and OREGON, 


THE MATCHLESS 


Northern Pacific Country. 


2,000,000 FAMILIES | 


Of the great pop 
_ ulation— no 
predict how great 


it 


10,000,000 SOULS! 


will become 


which will soon inhabit this region, the new comers from the | 


older States will be the first families and leaders, socially 
and politically, in this newly opened section of the United 
States. They will all become prosperous and many will 


acquire fortunes in a short period, by turning the vast wheat | 


producing lands, ready for the plow into productive farms; 
by stock raising on the immense grazing ranges; by develop 
ing the resources of the extensive forests and mineral 
districts ; 
opened for settlement all along the line of the 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 


IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
IDAHO, WASHINGTON and OREGON, 


and by investments in the thriving new towns 


All persons intending removal, and settling in a new 


country, should visit this region before deciding upon a 


location elsewhere, as it produces 


Large and Sure Crops Every Year 


And all the people are prosperous. While large numbers have 


secured a competency, many have acquired wealth, and | 


Thousands have made fortunes this Year. 

Come and examine a country which speaks for itself more 
favorably as to its great superiority over any other section 
than any written descriptions can portray, and where every 
man can make an independent fortune 


L \ N | Ss ' Millions and Millions of acres of low 

4i4 . by the Northern 
Pacific R. R. Co, on easy Terms, and an equal amount of 
Government Lands lying in alternat rail 
road land, are offered free to actual settlers, under the 


priced Lands for sale 
» sections with the 


Homestead, Preemption and Tree Culture Laws. They are 


the cheapest and most productive lands ever offered for 
sale by any railroad company, or open for settlement under 
United States laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS. 


Agricultural lands of the Company, east of the Missouri 


River, in Minnesota and Dakota, are sold chiefly at $4 


per acre, and the preferred stock of the Company will be 
When lands are purchased on | 


received at par in payment 
time, ome-sisatth Stock or Cash. is required at time 
of purchase, and the balance in five equal 
emnual payments, in Stock cr Cash, 
with interest at per cont. 

The price of agricultural lands in Dakota, west of the 
Missouri river, and in Montana, ranges chiefly from $@2.SO 
to $2 per acre. 
cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, 
with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon 
ranges chiefly from $2.GO to $S yer acre. If 
purchased on time, one-fifth cash. 
interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of principal 
and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest 


7 per cent. per annum. 
ee ne Py ‘or Maps > sations SEN ‘REE OF 
k R IS BK ! For laps and I ublic uations SENT FREE OF 
CHARGE, and for all information, apply to or 
address either 


P. B. GROAT, 
Gen'| Emigration Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


_ 
¢ 


If purchased on time, one-sixth 


Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 


Jan. '33—t. 





At end of first year the | 
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Geo. H. Babcock, Prest. 8. Wilcox, Vice-Prest. Nat. W. Pratt, Treasurer. . H. Bennett, Secty, 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


WatTeER TUBE STEAM BOILERS, 


GLASGOW : NEW YORK : 
107 HOPE STREET. 30 CORTLANDT ST. 


Branch Offices. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


505 Mission Street. 


Branch Oftices. 


NEW ORLEANS: 
60 Carondelet St. 





CHICAGO : , ‘) PHILADELPHIA : 
48 South Canal St. . Au 32 North Fifth St. 
BOSTON: sian 6) PITTSBURGH : 
50 Oliver Street. 91 Fourth Avenue. 


eelLORAARrD DUDGEOW, 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 
PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 
March, '83—cu. 


DILWORTH, PORTER & OD, Limite, CALUMET IRON & STEEL CO,, 


Chicago, 1l1., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIG METAL, OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 


Heavy Steel 





RAILROAD 


AND 


BOAT SPIKES, 


PA. 


Castings, 


BAR IRON AND NAILS. 


August, ’83--cu. 


PITTSBURGH, 


April, 83 cu 


oevsSssEY, BINNS & CO., 


Troe2a Toes URnGS az. 





Manufacturers of Hammered, Crucible, Cast Stel SHOVELS, 


And the only Plain Back Crucible Cast Steel LOCOMOTIVE SCOOPS Made. 
FOR SALE BY 


Guaranteed Superior to any in the Market. 


CRE ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul. 


May ‘SZ 


THE 


RAR, ADAMS & CO., Chicago. 


“MONITOR.” 


FRIEDMANN’S PATENT 


LOCOMOTIVE INJECTORS, 


Lifting and Non-Lifting, with all Latest Lmprovementa. 


A New Lifting Injector for Locomotives. 


EJECTORS FOR WATER STATIONS, 
Construction Trains, etc. 


OILERS, LUBRICATORS, Etc. 
WATKEY’S PATENT VALVE SEAT. 


NATHAN & DREYFUS, 
NEW YORK. 





Send for Descriptive Circular. 
March, '’83—ou. 
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‘THE MACHINE TOOL ‘WORKS, 


FRED’K B. MILES, Engineer, 


(Formerly FERRIS & MILES.) 


24th and Wood Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Seven Prize Medals, Chicago Tceclian 1 883, 
——FOR THE BEST—— 
Car Wheel Boring and Turning Machine, 
Iron Planing Machine, 
Steam Hammer. 


Axle Turning Machinery, 
Hydraulic Wheel Press, 
Radial Drilling Machine, Slotting Machine, 


March, ’83—cu. 


Chicago Forge Bolt Co., 


BOLT MAKERS. 


MACHINE BOLTS. LAG SCREWS. 


RODS and BOLTS for BRIDGES 
and BULLDINGS. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


RAILROADS & MACHINE SHOPS 


New York Agent for 


BROWN & SHARPE MANUF. CoO. 
AMES MANUF. CO., Lathes, &c., 





| 
HOT PRESSED NUTS. 


| 
| 
| 
BOLTS MADE TO ORDER. | PRENTICE BROS. DRILLS 
Send for Price List. | BRIDGEPORT MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 
| Lathes and Planers. 
Works at Office, 93 Lake Street, 
SOUTH CHICAGO. CHICAGO. | E. P. BULLARD, 
une '83—cu. (oe 14 Dey St., New York. 
Ju | April, ’83—ecu. 


THE STANDARD STEEL WORKS. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND PAT TG 


CAR WHEEL 
2206S. FOURTH ST... PHILADELPHIA. 


Jan., 83—cu. 


Pennsylvania Steel Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SWITCHES 


BARNUM RICHARDSON COMPANY, 
SALISBURY, CONN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Charcoal Pig Iron from Salisbury Ores | 


AND CHILLED CAR WHEELS. 


Also Manufacturers of Car Castings, Frogs, Head Blocks, 
Heel Blocks, Switch Plates, Chairs, and ali other 
dese riptions of Castings ‘tor Railroad Super- 
structure and Equipment. All work 
from this Establishment made 
from Selisbury Iron, 
and Warranted. 

Post Orrice ADDRESS: 


LIME ROCK, CONN. 





AND 


RAILWAY MATERIAL, 
WORKS AT STEELTON, PENN. 


Office: 208 S. 4th St., Phila. 
ae York Office: 160 Broadway. 


April, ’83—cu. 


OTIS IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST STEEL, 


Boiler, Fire Box, and Tank Plates, 


STEEL DRIVING, TRUCK, TENDER, CAR AXLES AND F ORGINGS, 
CLEVELAND, OFIZO. | 
rou. ROOM 24, Astor House Offices, New York. 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., MINNESOTA CHIEF, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
THE BEST THRESHER ON WHEELS. 


Railway Supplies, Minnesota fant Hngine, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 
THE BEST STRAW-BURNING ENGINE IN THE 


JESSOP'S ENGLISH STEEL, WORLD. 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal MANUFACTURED BY THE 


IRON WIRE ROPE eo WW. M’F’G & CAR CO., 


Jan. cu. 





For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. STILLWATER, MINN. | 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET AND PRICE LIST. | 
April, ’83—cu. | 


li AND 13 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


April, ’88—cu. 





| March, '83—cu 


TACOMA! 


ON PUGET SOUND. 


THE WESTERN TERMINAL CIty 
OF 


THE GREAT TRANSOONTINENTAL 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 


INVIGORATING AND AGREEABLE CLIMATE ! 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY ! 


GOOD OPENINGS for BUSINESS MEN, 
MANUFACTURERS and FARMERS. 








The Tacoma Land Company is now offering for sale Town 
Lots in Tacoma, and Agricultural Lands of Superior Quality, 
in the vicinity of the terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, 


DESIRABLE LOTS FOR RESIDENCES 
AND BUSINESS PURPOSES. 














Parties who intend moving to Washington Territory should 
first visit Tacoma before locating, and see the most benuti- 
fully laid out town in the Northwest, whose natural advan- 
tages will recommend themselves at once, 

Full information may be obtained by applying to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 


Aug. 3-0 General Manager, Tacoma, W. T. 


COOKE & CO., 
22 Cortlandt St., New York, 
AGENTS FOR THE 


Watson’s Portable Forge, 
Light, compact, durable, cheap. Also 


“GENERAL MACHINERY & SUPPLIES. 


ROOT’S BLOWERS AND FORGES. 


Water's Gorerncrs 
Empire Chain, 
Crosby Gauges 


AND 
Pop Valves, 
Steam Engines, 
Boilere, 
Lathes, 
Planers, 
Drills 
Bolt Outters, 
&o., &o, 


In writing please 
mention this paper. 





I heodore ‘Simmons, 
1a Wational Bank Building, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
——DEALER AND BROKER IN——— 


Railway and Mining Supplies. 


June '83—r. 


8. H. & E. Y. MOORE, 


HEAVY BARDWARE AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES, 


——And Manufacturers of— 
“CLIMAX” BARIT DOOR HMAMNGERS, deco 
Rallroad Hangers, Moore's Hand Hoists, 
Moore's Differential Pulley Biocks, &c. 


163 & 165 LAKE 8T., CHICAGO. 
June "83—cu. 
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T. B. CASEY, President, M. D. CARRINGTON, V.-Pres't, ALLEN PAPER CAR WHEEL COMPANY, 


Minneapolis, Minn, Toledo, O. 
yx General Office, 240 Broadway, Wew York. 


GARRINGTO & GASEY LAND COMPANY, 


(CAPITAL $500,000.) 
Owns and offers for sale upwards of 


Loo, ooo ACESS 


Choice North Dakota Lands 


In Foster, La Moure, Barnes and Kansom Counties. 


Joint owner with the Northern Pac a RK. RK. Company 
of the town site of 


CARRINGTON, 


Foster County, Dakota, forty-three miles from Jame wri 
on line of Jamestown & Northern K. R., and at 
junction of the 


Mouse River and the Devil’s Lake Branches 


R. R. opened to Carrington, April 2d. Buildings have, since 
then, sprung up like magic. Trade in nearly all lines is in 
operation. A strong bank is established. Two hotels are 
opened. Material for a large and attractive hotel is coming 





ALD SIZES. 
Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger Ex uipment, Lo 


n. The most promising new town in North Dakota. The comotive and Tender Trucks. Gold Medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions for the BEST, SAFEST and most 
prospective ECONOMICAL wheel in use. 74 manufactured in 1877 ; 13.000 in 1881. Facilities for making 20,000 in 1882 
A. G. DARWIN, President. Cc. H. ANTES, Secretary. J.C. BEACH, Treasurer. 


COUNTY-SEAT OF FOSTER COUNTY, ai. 00, 


The same joint owners also offer lots in the 


Town of Melville, Foster Co., A7 LL SOLT Sz SOG Hives, 


Thirty-four miles from Jamestown, on the Jamestown & ——WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


A ceil tac Engines, Boilers, Machinery, Steam Pumps, Lift and Force Pumps, Wrought 
Town of Buttzville, Ransom Co., and Cast Iron Pipe, Brass Goods; supplies of every description for 


Fifty Miles from Fargo, on the Fargo & Southwestern R. R 

po si Mills, Railroads, Mining Companies, Brewers, Plumbers, 

L. R. CASEY, Gen’l Manager, Gas and Steam Fitters, Contractors, etc. 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 316 & 318 ROBERT STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Avril, '83--en. 


“a BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, iii 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges and tem- 
plates. Like parts of different e angine 2s of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Ete. 


Illustrated catalogues furnished on application of customer. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


April- t. 





Sop viel a zail 
QN® 2 —_ 
a —— ae TE torch, €9, cu, 
PENINSULAR CAR WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. BETHLEHEM 
OPERATING CAR WORKS at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICH., | STEEL RAILS 


AND DETROIT STEAM FORGE. 





FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. GEO. A. EVANS, Agent 


CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. BEST HAMMERED IRON AXLES. 
Feb, "t8—cu. ; wo. 7& WALD STREDT, 


Cambria Iron and Steel Works. ....... 
eebtacamiaatiianine | NEW YORK 


NEW YORK. 





The Cambria Iron Co, 


Having enjoyed a reputation for more than a quarter of a 
century for fair dealing and excellence of its manufac 


| 
tures. has now a capacity of | 7 aa © a .- ' 
0,00) TOMS OF ROW AND STEEL RAMS | cuanecaymmn stan co.ringearatcortmee | Toagmotive Works 

| Steel, Wagon and Carriage Springs, Rake Teeth and Har- | 5 


And most approved patented row Teeth, Agricultural Implement Steel and 
Railway Fastenings. | ALL KINDS OF WIRE, | ROMS, W. YT. 


Address : Well known for superior quality of material and excel- 


CAMBRIA IRON COMPANY, prvtndt lence of workmanship. 


218 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, GAUTIER STEEL DEPARTMENT, 


WIRE AND STEEL MILLS 





New York Office, 


or at Works, Johnstown, Pa., Puiu E. Caapiy, Gen'l Sup’t., Johnstown. > 
or Lenox Smith, Selling Agt 46P ine St., New York. | New York Warehouse, 81 John St. 3a KPRine Street. 


April, ’83--cu. Philadelphia Warehouse, 523 Arch St. 











THE 





NORTHWEST, OCTOBER, 


1883. 





PITTSBURGH CAST.STEEL SPRING WORKS. 


Wira Patext Hor Com- 





MANUFACTURERS OF 





EXTRA Pamstep Base 
TEMPERED nasa at 
LIGHT 
ELLIPTIC CARS 
Cast-Steel oe 
SPRINGS. LOCOMOTIVES. 


A. FRENCH & CoO., 
Office and Works, Corner of Liberty and 2ist Streets, PITTSBURCH, PA. 


CALVIN WELLS. AARON FRENCH, 





NEW YORK, yyy CHICACO, sT. Louis, 
115 Broadway, Room 88, Room 52, Mason Building, 246 Clark Street, 209 N. Third St., 
ae ye oe. Joun KENT, Agt. Geo. W. Morris, Agt. M. M. Buck & Co., 


Agta. 





TMION BRASS MPC. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAR TRIMMINGS, 





LEVOLVING Cirarrs For Partor Cars, 
AND THE CELEBRATED 


SEARLE HOT WATER HEATER, 


The most popular and best Heater extant. 


THE ORME LOCOMOTIVE VALVE, 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


ALSO WOOD CEILINGS FOR CARS. 


WORKS: OFFICE: 
97 to 109 Ohio St., 103 Ohio Street, 
J. HALL DOW, Pres’t. 


April, ’83—cu. 


STANDARD JOURNAL 


LEAD-LINED, SELF-FITTING. 





Bend io 4 Catalogue. 


MANUFACTURED, 


FOUNDRIES: JERSEY CITY, N. 


was rendered January 3d, 1883. 


Feb., ’83--cu. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS. 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and 
Machinery Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 


5”) 
Also, 





Car, 


CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. 








OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET, 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, Cleveland, O. 











March, ’83-cu 





MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, STEAM ENGINES, 


THE 
of 1 ' WOODWORTH PLANERS, WATER WHEELS, 
Harley Reclining and Revelring Chis nt ttn; Sait 
(now in use on many of the leading Railroads), 


Salesroome, 115 means St., new YORK. 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SOLID STEEL 


Railroad Track Tools, 


ALSO, SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE PATENT VERONA NUT LOCK 


Branch House, 22 & 24 West Lake St., Chicago. 





THE 


GHORGE PLACE Mery sun 


— RAILWAY— 


AND 


MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT. 


Iron and Wood-working Machinery of every description. 


Patenv Corp Roittep SHAFTING. 


Self-Oiling Hangers, Pulleys, Sturtevant Blowers, Vises, 
Belting, 


CORLISS SIVGINES, Ete. 
14914 Chambers and 103 Reade Sts., New York. 


P. O. Box 1119. 


Feb., °83-—cu. 


pws Macviy; 
gu VQ Po, 


FITCHBURC, MASS., U.S.A. 





VERONA TOOL WORKS, 


METOCALE, PAUIX sz CO., 
McCance’s Block, Seventh Ave., and Liberty St., 


Tee, Pa. 





ic 
UW! 






—~ ef iy 
— we 


Vi Mi 
Yy AH 


BEARINGS, 


Adopted by the Leading Railways in this Country and Canada. 


SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


D. A. HOPKINS, Patentee, 113 pean Street, New York. 


(27"In the patent fight between * LeRoy ” and “ D. A. Hopkins,” an emphatic decision in favor of * Hopkins od 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 


127 FULTON & 42 ANN STREETS, New York. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIAL 


RAILROAD ENGINEERS. 





All Goods Warranted. Send for lilustrated Price List. 
Feb., '83—cu. 
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LIVINGSTON! LIVINGSTON! LIVINGSTON! 


GALLATIN COUNTY, MONTANA. 


The New Town laid out by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, at the last crossing 
of the Yellowstone River, and at the Junction of the Branch Railroad to the 
Yellowstone National Park. 


LIVINGSTON 


is located at the east foot of the Belt Mountains, 1,030 miles west of St. Paul, where the low grade s of the Yellowstone Division strike the heavy mountain 
rades. It is almost midway between the great lake and the Pacific Ocean. The Railroad Company has reserved over 300 acres for SHOPS, Round 
louses, Stock Yards and MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, and the largest 


R.R. MACHINE SHOPS, 


on the line of the N. P. R. R., between Brainerd, Minnesota, and Portland, Oregon, will be located at this point, and are now in active course of 


construction. Mines of fine bituminous 


now opened within eight miles of Livingston. The branch railroad to the 


f N 3] _ = ] 

| NATIONAL PARK 
is completed and in operation to Cinnabar, 51 miles south of Livinaston. The local and tourist travel now centered at Livingston make it an especially 
advantageous point fora LARGE HOTEL, and the N. P. R. R. Co. offer a handsome bonus for the immediate erection ol a hotel fully abreast with 


the demands of the travel. 
Large deposits of FINE IRON ORE exist on the Park Line, near Livingston, as well as an abundant supply of excellent LIMESTONE. 


The Clarke’s Forks 
Si i.vE_R MiwNT Ee ss 


lie directly south of Livingston. The existence of IRON ORE, LIMESTONE and COAL in close proximity to this point seem to indicate the 
probability that Livingston will hereafter become an important point for Manufacturing and Railroad business, as well as for general commercial trade. 
The prices of lots range from $20 to $1,000 each, according to location. Lots purchased in blocks adjacent to passenger depot must be improved 
with good buildings within eight months, Other lots are without building requirements. 
TERMS: One-quarter cash on application, balance in four, eight and twelve months, with interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum on 


deferred payments. 
Lots for sale at the office of the GENERAL LAND AGENT N, P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. Plan and price list at offices of 


NICKEUS, WILBUR & NICKOLS, Jamestown, Dakota, 
McKENZIE & WILCOX, Bismarck, Dakota, 
Feb., '83—ct JOUN H. ELDER, Livingston, Montana. 


DULUTH, MINN. WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 


C. H. GRAVES & CO., | PHILADELPILA, 


SALT. LIME, CEMENT. lon and Sho Working: Machine Tous, 


PLASTER PARIS, &c. Rolling Mills, ete. 
Car Load tote dhdaped exergubere at lowest freight vates TURN-TABLES, PIVOT BRIDGES, SHAFTING, Ete. 


Tweedle’s Hydraulic Riveter, 
Tue 1876 Locometrve InJecTor 


ALL BRASS, WORKED BY ONE MOTION OF A LEVER. 


June, '88—cu. 


A. H. Wiper, President Jas. Sevitie, Gen'l Manager 
C. H. Graves, V. President. W. C. Jomnson, Sec. and Treas. 


THE DULUTH IRON COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron, F 79 Liberty Street, New York. 


Founpry, (arn WHEEL AND MALLEABLE 


adtoygangat apts m0 wocnesomaes | TUASSOY MANDPACTORING COMPANY, Portland Locomotine Works, 


eee, HEAVY AND Saale FORGINGS. | SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
| Railway Cars, 
| 


BRANCH OFFICE: 





PORTLAND, MAINE. 





Car Wheels, &c. | —- 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 


USTABLISHED BY GEO. PILLSBURY.......... 1855. 


Janney, Brooks & Eastman, | NEW YORK OFFICE, 
WHOLESALE 18 BROADWAY. 18 BROADWAY. 


HARDWARE, IRON, JAMES T. PATTEN, 


RAILWAY AND MILL SUPPLIES, Etc., RAILW AY EQUIPMENT 
9 


Nicollet Avenue, Bridge Square and First Street, | OO is 


WH AD . r 
MrInneEAl oLis, Minn. | Wasson Manuf’g Co. of Springfield, Mass., Railway Cars, &c.; Portland Company of Portland, 
Our stock is yo in extent and variety in the North- | : 
west. Car loads of Iron, Nails, Paper, etc., from Stock or Maine, Locomotives. 


Mills. Prices in competition with any market. Mail in- | 


ai ctied | 18 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


April, '9—-ou. ? Jan., '88—cu, 











THE NORTHWEST, OCTOBER, 1883. 
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ITS BRANCHES & ALLIED LINES, 
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THE 


Northern 


Pacific 
Railroad, 


The Direct Route 


To North Dakota, Montana, 
Northern Idaho, Washington 
Territory, and Oregon. 

To the Yellowstone National 
Park, the Columbia River re- 
gion, the Willamette Valley, 
Puget Sound, and the Great 
Glaciers of Mount Tacoma. 

To Fargo, Jamestown, Bis- 
marck, Mandan, and Dickinson, 
Dakota. 

To Glendive, Miles City, 
Billings, Livingston, Bozeman, 
Helena, and Missoula, Mon- 
tana, 

To Spokane Falls, Cheney, 
Walla Walla, Dayton, Tacoma, 
Olympia, and Seattle, Wash- 
ington Territory. 

To The Dalles, Portland, 
Astoria, Salem, Albany, and 
Corvalles, Oregon. 


The Great Northern Trans- 
Continental Route, 


Opening over 2,000 miles of 
Picturesque and Attract- 
ive Country to Tourists, 
Settlers and Business 
Travelers. 

The Main Line of the North- 
ern Pacific is now open for 
through travel from St. Paul 
and Duluth, Minnesota, to 
Portland, Oregon and Taco- 
ma, on Puget Sound. 

Pullman cars are run over the 
road, They are complete and 
elegant in every appointment, 
having been built expressly for 
this line from the latest and 
most improved patterns. The 
finest Dining Cars in the land 
on all through trains, in which 
first-class meals are served en 
route at 75 cents. 


G. K. BARNES, 
Gen. Pass, Ag’t, St. Paul. 


H. HAUPT, 
Gen. Manager, St. Paul. 


A. RODELHEIMER, 
GEN. EUROPEAN AG’T, 
20 Water St., Liverpool. 








28 THE NORTHWEST, OCTOBER, 1883. 


PETTIBONE & MULLIKEN, 


188 & 190 Washington St., Chicago, IIl., 


Railway, Contractors’ and Mining Supplies. 


— —_AGENTS FOR— 
Thomas Firth’s English Cast Steel, Reading Bolt and Nut Works, Dilworth’s Wrought Spikes, Columbus Scrapers, 
Wheelbarrows, ete., Bucyrus Hand Cars, Groom Shovels, Iron City Picks, ete., ete., Mason’s English 
Steel Wire Rope, Union Cast Steel Sledges and Track Tools, Jenne Track Jacks, etc., ete. 


—THE-— | ‘74 aed iceiitindei ny iN we HES” 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PackeT Co, THE MU RPHY VA RNIS 
>= Tao 





Aug. *83—r 


. CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS, RAILROAD COMPANIES, 
As i Sots PASSENGER CAR BUILDERS, HovusE PAINTERS, GRAINERS, 
a 5 AGRICULT’L IMPLE’NT MANF’RS, FURNITURE MANUF’RS, ETC. 
—-BECAUSE—- 
They have been found the most Reliable and in all respects 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
MURPEYZ & COMPAWY, 


- 








DIRECT WEEKLY LINE 


os ' 0. h St. St. Louis, Mo. 
ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY, 231 Broadway, New York. 566 Oanal 8t., Oleveland, 0 202 South Fourt 7 : ouis ’ 
Carrying the United States, French and German Mails. 
THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Leave New York every Thursday and every Saturday 


For PLYMOUTH (Lonoon), CHERBOURG (Panis), ano HAMBURG. Galena Engine, Cloach and Car Ol. 


Returning the Steamers leave HAMBURG every WEDNES- 
DAY and every SUNDAY, via HAVRE, taking passengers GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 


from SOUTHAMPTON and LONDON. 
No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot pam at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 


C. B. RICHARD & co., of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 
demonstrated, 
SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, . 


General lassenger Agents 


ato. G1 BROADWAY, NEW ToR=zE. 


Or to any of their Agents throughout the United References furnished on application. x ™ 
Sin, | a. GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 
1M FRANKLIN, PA. 
SUTTON & CO.’S OHAS. MILLER, Pres't and Gen nl 2 _ a eaineccidinsribits 
THE 


DISPATCH LINE, 
FIRST-CLASS CLIPPER SHIPS, Adams & Westlake M fg. CO., 
amfOR—— MAKERS OF 
San Francisco and Portland, Oregon, | THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 
___ RO . - OIxk SToOvsE:, 


New York and Philadelphia. 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 
This Line is composed of the finest and best clipper ships 
afloat, and sail every week or ten days, according to the 
season of the year. | 
— from out of the city may consign their freight | 
direct to us, sending us shipping receipts by first mail, 
when their goods will receive our best attention. rrez or | 
COMMISSION. | 
By having our lines from New York and Philadelphia, we | 
are enabled to offer UNEQUALED INDUCEMENTS. Please address | 
SwuUTTomwWw dé coO., 
82 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
Or 147 8S. FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, | 
| 


JOHN ROSENFELD, 
CONSIGNEE IN SAN FRANCISCO. | 


Messrs. ALLEN & LEWIS, PortLanp, OrEaon. 


BERKEY, TALLMADGE & CO., 


ra A. TOBBELRS, 
COE aaa OAS Eee, 
SPilce SRIW Darks. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BAKING POWDER AND FLAVORING EXTRACTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 
ALSO 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 


Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 











CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
Franklin & Ontario Sts. 100 Beekman Street. 465 Summer Street, 


March, '83—cu. 





Jan, '83—cu. 

















Aug., '83—m. 





